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Report  of  the  College  of  Hawaii 


To  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii: 

In  transmitting  herewith  the  biennial  report  of  the 
President  of  the  College  of  Hawaii,  special  atttention  is  re- 
spectfully called  to  the  pressing  need  of  the  college  for  new 
buildings,  first  for  the  purpose  of  properly  and  safely  hous- 
ing its  valuable  equipment,  and  secondly  to  provide  the 
accommodations  for  the  students  who  are  coming  to  the  in- 
stitution in  increasing  numbers. 

The  report  of  the  President  shows  that  the  College  of 
Hawaii  is  indeed  rendering  splendid  service  to  the  Territory 
in  providing  opportunity  fo'r  advanced  education  for  our  own 
youth  and  in  some  instances  offering  advantages  superior  to 
those  to  be  found  in  any  other  American  college.  This  is 
particularly  true  of  the  sugar  technology  course. 

The  students  of  the  college  should  have  an  adequate 
assembly  hall  and  library.  The  condition  of  the  wooden 
science  building  is  an  ever  present  threat  to  the  safety  of  the 
most  valuable  equipment,  that  could  not  possibly  be  replaced 
if  destroyed  by  fire. 

If  the  progressive  spirit  of  Hawaii  is  to  be  exemplified 
as  it  should  be  in  this  leading  educational  institution,  the 
Territory  is  in  duty  bound  to  supply  the  money  from  ap- 
propriate loan  and  taxation  funds  to  allow  the  erection  of 
new  buildings  of  a  permanent  character  and  enable  the  in- 
stitution to  pay  the  teaching  staffs  a  standard  of  salary  that 
is  in  keeping  with  services  rendered  to  the  commonwealth. 

The  best  proof  of  the  worth  of  the  college  is  the  men 


it  is  turning  out.  These  are  giving  good  account  of  them- 
selves, rapidly  establishing  for  themselves  a  place  in  the 
social  and  industrial  life  of  the  Islands  that  leaves  no  doubt 
as  to  the  value  to  the  Territory  of  this  investment  in  the 
education  and  advancement  of  its  own  youth. 

Respectfuly  submitted, 

W.  R.  FARRINGTON, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Regents. 


President's  Report 


To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  College  of  Hawaii : 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
College  of  Hawaii  for  the  biennial  period,  January  1,  1917, 
to  December  31,  1918. 

Plant  and  Equipment. 

Lands. 

No  new  lands  have  been  added  to  those  set  aside  for 
the  College.  Those  that  have  already  been  given  for  the 
College  have  been  materially  improved. 

A  large  addition  to  the  cultivated  fields  has  been  made 
by  clearing  away  large  quantities  of  rock  and  vegetation. 

Progress  was  greatly  delayed  due  to  the  periodical  over- 
flow of  the  farm  lands  by  water  discharged  from  the  Manoa 
Valley  storm  drains.  This  has  been  remedied  by  the  con- 
struction by  the  City  of  Honolulu  of  an  adequate  storm 
sewer  which  passes  beneath  the  College  lands  and  dis- 
charges into  Manoa  Stream.  This  was  not  completed  until 
the  spring  of  1918. 

The  improved  portion  of  the  Campus  has  been  en- 
larged and  an  excellent  start  made  in  planting  the  grounds 
as  a  Botanical  Garden.  Under  Mr.  Rock's  guidance  over 
500  different  species  of  plants,  mostly  palms,  shrubs  and 
trees  have  been  planted  out.  This  work  has  been  materially 
helped  by  the  Arboretum  Club,  an  organization  of  Hono- 
lulu ladies  interested  in  the  project. 

Roads. 

The  Experimental  Road  built  in  the  winter  of  1915-16 
has  demonstrated  clearly  that  a  concrete  road  built  on  the 


sort  of  ground  that  we  have  at  the  College  must  have  re- 
inforcement to  be  satisfactory.  The  section  of  plain  con- 
crete is  badly  shattered  and  will  have  to  be  replaced  or  ex- 
tensively repaired.  The  reinforced  section  is  in  good  con- 
dition. One  factor  in  the  failure  of  the  plain  concrete  is 
the  abnormally  heavy  traffic  due  to  "the  hauling  of  supplies 
for  the  new  Manoa  Valley  roads,  a  traffic  much  more  severe 
than  the  road  was  designed  to  carry;  the  more  important 
factor  is  the  failure  of  the  pavement  to  withstand  the  alter- 
nate swelling  and  shrinking  of  the  adobe  soil  due  to  changes 
in  moisture  content.  Warrenite  laid  on  a  non-rigid  founda- 
tion has  not  proven  satisfactory;  where  the  substratum  is 
capable  of  movement  a  concrete  foundation  is  'required. 
Coral  has  shown  up  much  better  than  anticipated ;  its  great 
fault  is  the  wearing  away  of  the  surface  causing  a  roughness 
due  to  the  lumps  in  the  lower  courses.  The  asphalt  mac- 
adam sections  have  given  good  service;  the  use  of  a  seal 
coat  of  oil  and  screenings  has  demonstrated  its  value. 

Buildings. 

One  new  laborer's  cottage  has  been  constructed  on  the 
Farm. 

The  Chemical  Laboratory  has  demonstrated  its  unfit- 
ness, and  the  need  of  a  new  building  has  been  forcibly 
pointed  out,  by  the  loss  of  the  roof  during  the  wind  storm  of 
December,  1918.  * 

Library. 

The  Library  continues  to  grow  rapidly.  The  inventory 
of  June,  1918,  showed  23,933  bound  volumes  and  30,733 
pamphlets.  The  space  available  for  reading  and  study  has 
shrunk  to  almost  nothing,  and  other  rooms  have  had  to  be 
set  aside  for  the  purpose.  A  good  many  books  are  stored 
in  the  basement  for  lack  of  shelf  room. 

Library  accommodations  are  urgently  needed. 


Value  of  College  Property. 

The  inventory  of  June,  1918,  shows  values  as  follows: 

Lands  and   Improvements  $128,116.50 

Buildings  68,499.00 

Library 56,469. 10 

Apparatus  and  machinery 71,556.30 

Live  stock  5,430.00 

Furniture  5,694.15 

Total $335,765.05 

Instruction  and  Research. 

Faculty. 

There  have  been  a  number  of  changes  of  personnel  in 
the  Faculty,  but  only  one  change  in  organization.  The 
work  in  foods  and  in  dressmaking  formerly  given  by  one 
person  has  been  divided.  Madame  Anna  Dahl,  who  has  had 
long  and  successful  experience,  has  taken  charge  of  the  work 
in  textiles  and  costume  design;  the  work  in  household 
science  was  given  during  1917-18  by  Miss  Elizabeth 
Matthews,  and  during  the  current  year  is  in  charge  of  Miss 
Mae  L.  Wells. 

Students. 

The  number  of  students  registering  in  regular  courses 
leading  to  a  degree  has  shown  steady  increase.  This  year 
there  was  a  distinct  falling  off  in  the  number  of  special 
students,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  many  persons  were  so 
busily  engaged  in  war  work  of  various  sorts  that  they  were 
unable  to  devote  any  time  to  college  work.  The  growth  in 
student  registration  is  graphically  shown  in  the  figure. 
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Three  degrees  were  conferred  in  June,  1917,  and  nine 
in  June,  1918;  this  last  was  the  largest  class  ever  graduated 
from  the  College. 

War  Activities. 

The  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  did  not 
seriously  affect  the  attendance  during  1917-18.  This  was 
due  to  the  lateness  of  the  mobilization  of  the  National 
Guard  and  the  call  of  the  men  in  the  draft  to  the  colors. 
Although  a  number  of  students  left  to  enter  the  Army,  the 
majority  waited  until  called  to  service.  Although  remain- 
ing in  college  the  students  were  keenly  interested  in  the 
war  and  in  helping  where  they  could.  A  Red  Cross  Unit 
was  organized  and  did  excellent  work  in  sewing  and  knit- 
ting. War  Savings  Stamps  and  Liberty  Bonds  were  sold  up 
to  the  buying  capacity  of  the  students.  Contribution  was 
made  to  the  United  War  Work  fund,  and  the  students  and 
faculty  are  contributing  to  the  support  of  a  French  war 
orphan. 

Professor  A.  R.  Keller,  who  had  received  a  commission 
as  captain  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  was  called  to  active  ser- 
vice in  the  summer  of  1918.  Fifty- four  former  students 
were  in  the  army  and  navy  at  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 

Although  we  did  not  have  the  100  men  required,  a  unit 
of  the  Students  Army  Training  Corps  was  authorized  by  the 
War  Department.  Sixty-two  men  were  inducted.  Courses 
of  study  were  arranged  in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
from  Washington  and  the  military  command  given  to 
Lieutenant  G.  H.  W.  Barnhart,  '14.  The  unit  had  scarcely 
gotten  well  started,  and  the  barracks  were  not  yet  built  when 
the  order  came  for  demobilization.  The  men  were  housed 
in  tents  loaned  by  the  Army  and  placed  on  floors  built  espe- 
cially for  them.  One  end  of  the  Engineering  Laboratory 
was  adapted  as  a  temporary  mess  hall.  The  expenses 
involved  in  this  unusual  task  were  met  by  a  grant  from  the 
Governor's  Contingent  Fund,  since  the  College    had    no 
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money  for  the  purpose.  Governor  McCarthy  had  made 
provision  for  erecting  a  barracks  and  the  advertisements  for 
bids  were  running  in  the  papers,  when  the  order  for  de- 
mobilization was  received.  About  two-thirds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Unit  remained  in  College. 

Professor  John  M.  Young  was  Acting  President  during 
the  summer  of  1918,  and  the  fact  that  we  were  able  to  start 
the  S.  A.  T.  C.  unit  on  the  appointed  date  was  due  very 
largely  to  his  initiative  and  good  judgment  in  making  the 
arrangements  necessary  to  meet  the  unusual  conditions. 

Courses  of  Study. 

The  program  of  studies  in  mechanical  engineering  has 
been  discontinued.  There  is  very  little  demand  for  mechan- 
ical engineering  in  Hawaii  outside  of  sugar  mill  engineering, 
and  it  was  felt  that  the  resources  of  the  College  were  best 
concentrated  on  the  work  in  civil  engineering  and  the  en- 
gineering division  of  the  Course  in  Sugar  Technology. 

Departmental  Progress  and  Condition. 

Agriculture:  The  most  important  addition  to  the  faci- 
lities in  agriculture  has  been  the  reclaiming  of  a  substantial 
area  of  land.  This  has  been  a  very  expensive  task  because 
of  the  amount  of  rock  in  and  on  the  land.  Now  that  the 
storm  water  no  longer  overflows  the  farm  and  a  larger  area 
is  available  we  can  lay  out  definite  plots  and  conduct  satis- 
factory experiments  in  crop  rotation,  fertilization  and  irriga- 
tion. Although  we  have  no  funds  for  agricultural  investi- 
gations, a  certain  amount  of  experimental  work  has  been 
carried  out  in  spite  of  the  serious  handicaps.  Professor 
Henke  has  prepared  the  first  of  a  series  of  annual  reports, 
which  is  being  published  separately,  giving  the  results  of 
various  lines  of  study.  He  has  devoted  much  time  and 
thought  to  the  keeping  of  accurate  cost  accounts,  a  line  of 
work  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Mr.  Leslie  Clark  resigned  from  the  College  in  the  sum- 
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mer  of  1917,  and  Mr.  Harvey  J.  Wentzel  served  as  instructor 
in  agriculture  during  the  college  year  1917-18. 

Engineering:  Early  in  the  summer  of  1918  Professor 
Keller  was  called  to  active  service  in  the  Engineer  Corps. 
It  is  expected  that  he  will  return  to  the  College  after  he  is 
discharged.  Meanwhile  we  were  fortunate  in  securing  Mr. 
William  C.  Furer  to  give  instruction  in  engineering.  Fol- 
lowing out  the  previous  policy  of  extending  the  usefulness 
of  the  Engineering  Laboratory,  numerous  tests  of  material 
have  been  made  for  various  departments  of  the  government 
and  for  private  parties. 

There  is  an  active  movement  on  foot  to  create  a  system 
of  engineering  experiment  stations  somewhat  analogous  to 
the  agricultural  experiment  stations.  If  the  Smith-Howard 
Bill  now  before  Congress  becomes  law  a  station  will  be 
established  here  at  the  College  and  will  have  a  sphere  of 
great  usefulness. 

The  College  experienced  a  great  loss  through  the  death 
of  Mr.  John  MeTaggajrt,  who  had  ably  handled  the  shop 
work  for  a  number  of  years.  His  keen  interest  in  the 
students  and  their  welfare  made  his  loss  especially  felt. 
After  careful  consideration  it  was  decided  to  discontinue 
the  shop  instruction  in  the  form  hitherto  given  and  to  give 
Surveying  to  Freshmen  and  Shop  and  Office  Methods  and 
Roads  and  Pavements  to  Sophomores. 

Sugar  Technology :  The  opportunities  in  sugar  tech- 
nology are  proving  attractive  tp  students.  Several  who  had 
specialized  in  this  work  have  now  graduated.  A  very  valu- 
able addition  to  the  facilities  for  training  has  been  made  by 
the  arrangement  with  the  Experiment  Station  of  the 
Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters,  Association  whereby  advanced 
students  do  a  part  of  their  work  at  the  Experiment  Station, 
receiving  a  small  stipend  which  covers  living  costs.  This 
gives  students  an  unrivalled  opportunity  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  most  advanced  work  in  sugar  cane  agro- 
nomy. 
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During  September  and  October  Professor  Walker  con- 
ducted a  short  course  in  Sugar  Chemistry  to  train  chemists 
to  meet  the  emergency  created  by  the  shortage  of  chemists 
due  to  the  war. 

Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences:  Satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  work  intended  primarily  for  women  stu- 
dents. The  work  in  textiles,  costume  making  and  designing 
is  more  closely  correlated  with  the  work  in  art  and  design 
than  heretofore. 

During  1917-18  an  electric  range  was  installed  in  the 
household  science  laboratory  and  studies  on  the  costs  of 
various  cooking  processes  with  gas,  oil  and  electricity  were 
conducted  by  an  advanced  student.  Cooperative  work  was 
also  carried  on  by  advanced  students  with  the  Associated 
Charities.  Several  families  were  placed  in  charge  of  stu- 
dents and  studies  made  of  their  dietaries  and  expenses.  A 
series  of  lectures  and  demonstrations  was  given  by  Miss 
Matthews  on  food  conservation. 

Physical  Sciences:  During  the  college  year  1917-18 
Professor  Donaghho  was  absent  on  leave  of  absence,  and 
the  instruction  in  mathematics  was  given  by  Dr.  Samuel  D. 
Zeldin.  .     : 

The  facilities  in  physics  have  been  increased  by  the  ad- 
dition of  valuable  equipment.  Dr.  Romberg  became  much 
interested  in  seismographic  work  through  working  with  Dr. 
Jaggar  at  the  Volcano  Observatory  in  the  summer  of  1918, 
and  is  now  engaged  in  constructing  seismographs  in  the 
basement  of  the  building  here,  where  a  special  foundation 
has  been  put  in  place. 

The  instruction  in  chemistry  is  seriously  handicapped 
by  lack  of  room.  The  more  advanced  classes  are  badly 
crowded  and  many  freshmen  are  not  having  laboratory 
work  this  year  because  there  are  no  desks  for  them.  Pro- 
fessor Dillingham  is  continuing  his  valuable  investigations 
of  the  proteolytic  enzymes  of  the  papaia  and  pineapple. 
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Cooperation  with  the  Leprosy  Investigation  Station: 
Several  years  ago  Dr.  Hollman  of  the  Leprosy  Investigation 
Station  at  Kalihi  came  to  the  College  with  a  problem  re- 
quiring chemical  investigation.  Chaulmoogra  Oil,  obtained 
from  India,  had  been  used  for  some  time  in  the  treatment 
of  leprosy  with  somewhat  doubtful  results.  Dr.  Hollman 
had  tried  it  out  and  became  convinced  of  improvement  in 
patients  after  prolonged  use.  The  oil  varies  somewhat  in 
consistency,  but  is  usually  a  semi-solid  rather  softer  than 
lard,  and  unsuited  for  use  with  a  hypodermic  syringe.  Dr. 
Hollman  had  used  a  mixture  of  chaulmoogra  oil,  olive  oil 
and  several  other  materials  and  although  the  mixture  was 
liquid,  it  was  bulky,  the  administration  painful  to  the 
patients,  and  frequently  caused  abscesses  at  the  places  of 
injection. 

The  problem  presented  to  us  was  twofold;  to  separate 
the  chaulmoogra  oil  into  fractions  so  that  the  curative 
agent, — if  there  was  one, — would  be  concentrated  in  a 
smaller  bulk,  and  also  to  get  the  material  into  a  more  fluid 
form  and  one  which  would  be  more  readily  absorbed  after 
injection. 

The  work  was  begun  by  Miss  Alice  Ball  with  my  col- 
laboration, and  methods  worked  out.  Before  we  were  far 
enough  along  to  turn  out  preparations  in  any  quantity 
Miss  Ball  was  forced  by  failing  health  to  give  up  her  work 
at  the  College.  Since  that  time  I  have  devoted  to  this 
problem  what  time  I  could  spare  for  research,  and  have  been 
ably  assisted  by  Miss  Cordrey,  who  was  instructor  in  Chem- 
istry from  January,  1917,  to  June,  1918. 

By  injecting  the  products  made  at  the  College  into 
animals  Dr.  Hollman  satisfied  himself  that  they  were  not 
poisonous,  and  then  proceeded  to  their  use  with  persons 
afflicted  with  leprosy.  For  some  time  we  have  been  able  to 
make  these  preparations  in  sufficient  quantities  to  allow 
Dr.  Hollmann  to  carry  out  trials  with  a  number  of  patients. 
The  results  obtained  have  been  very  encouraging. 
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In  a  paper  recently  read  before  the  local  medical  so- 
ciety Dr.  Hollman  gave  the  results  of  the  treatment  of 
twenty-three  lepers.  Marked,  and  for  leprosy  rapid,  im- 
provement followed  the  intramuscular  injections  of  certain 
of  the  preparations  given  over  periods  of  from  three  to  six 
months.  Since  the  period  covered  by  his  paper  eight  of  the 
patients  have  so  far  recovered  that  the  bacteria  of  leprosy 
can  no  longer  be  found,  and  have  been  paroled  from  the 
Station. 

Since  Dr.  Hollman's  withdrawal  from  the  Station  to 
take  up  his  new  duties  at  Queen's  Hospital  the  treatments 
are  being  continued  by  Dr.  McDonald,  and  the  Board  of 
Health  has  arranged  with  Miss  Kastle  of  our  Chemical 
Department  to  make  the  preparations  in  quantities  suffi- 
cient to  treat  a  substantial  number  of  patients. 

It  is  believed  that  further  investigation  will  result  in 
making  products  which  will  prove  still  more  effective,  and 
it  may  not  be  too  much  to  hope  that  treatments  may  be 
developed  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Kalihi  Station 
and  the  College  which  will  arrest  the  disease  in  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  cases  taken  in  their  early  stages. 

Biological  Sciences:  A  course  in  cryptogamic  botany 
with  special  emphasis  on  plant  diseases  has  been  arranged 
by  Professor  MacCaughey  to  alternate  with  bacteriology 
as  a  required  subject  for  juniors  in  the  Course  in  Agri- 
culture. 

Work  has  progressed  in  the  Herbarium  and  several 
important  contributions  have  been  made  by  Mr.  Rock  to 
the  literature  of  systematic  botany. 

A  graduate  student  is  now  carrying  on  a  study  of  the 
feeding  habits  of  the  mullet  under  Professor  Bryan's  direc- 
tion. A  very  important,  and  as  yet  undeveloped,  field  of 
investigation  lies  in  the  domain  of  marine  zoology.  A  col- 
lection of  shells  belonging  to  Sereno  Bishop  was  given  to 
the  College  by  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Jonathan  Shaw. 
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In  the  early  summer  of  1917,  Dr.  Illingworth,  Professor 
of  Entomology,  accepted  a  three  year  appointment  with  the 
Queensland  government  as  entomologist  to  combat  sugar 
cane  pests.  Mr.  David  L.  Crawford  was  secured  to  carry 
on  the  work  in  Entomology.  In  addition  to  this  work  he 
has  developed  a  valuable  course  in  economic  geography. 

Humanities:  The  work  in  English  has  continued  along 
the  lines  already  developed.  In  December  of  1917  the 
students  gave  several  very  successful  performances  of  "The 
Glory  of  Their  Years"  at  the  Lanai  Theatre  under  the 
direction  of  Professor  Andrews.  The  valuable  training  de- 
rived from  dramatic  work  emphasizes  our  need  of  an  ade- 
quate hall  where  such  performances  can  be  presented. 

Miss  Maria  Heuer  resigned  from  her  position  as  Assist- 
ant Professor  of  Modern  Languages  at  the  end  of  1917. 
The  fact  that  she  was  an  enemy  alien  made  her  position 
untenable.  Mrs.  Marion  Winter  Hendry  was  secured  to 
continue  the  instruction  in  French.  The  work  in  German 
was  abandoned. 

In  the  field  of  psychology,  Dr.  Andrews  has  devoted 
considerable  time  to  the  study  of  feeble  mrndedness  and  con- 
ducted a  considerable  number  of  mental  tests.  He  has  been 
able  in  this  way  to  be  of  assistance  to  a  number  of  institu- 
tions in  Honolulu. 

Plans  for  Development. 

Extension  Work:  Beginning  January  1,  1919,  Governor 
McCarthy  placed  the  system  of  county  agents  developed 
under  the  Food  Commission  in  charge  of  the  College.  The 
cost  of  maintaining  the  system  is  met  from  his  Contingent 
Fund  until  such  time  as  the  Legislature  makes  other  provi- 
sion. The  system  contemplates  having  one  agent  on  each 
of  the  four  large  islands  and  giving  the  man  in  charge  of 
Hawaii  an  assistant.  The  central  office  at  the  College  acts 
as  a  clearing  house  for  information  and  keeps  the  agents  in 
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touch  with  the  various  organizations  whose  work  is  of  value 
to  those  engaged  in  agriculture.  Close  relations  will  be 
maintained  with  the  Board  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  the 
Federal  Experiment  Station,  the  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters' 
Association  Experiment  Station  and  the  Territorial  Market, 
It  is  believed  that  this  system  of  agricultural  advisors  will 
more  than  justify  itself.  In  addition  to  the  agents  them- 
selves, it  is  planned  to  send  out  various  members  of  the 
College  Faculty  as  special  lecturers  and  demonstrators.  A 
small  portable  lantern  outfit  will  make  it  possible  to  give 
illustrated  talks  in  country  school  houses  and  reach  many 
whose  knowledge  of  English  is  limited. 

Agricultural  Research:  The  College  has  not  been  able 
to  secure  the  Hatch  and  Adams  funds  for  an  experiment 
station  although  the  wording  of  the  Acts  clearly  includes 
the  College.  Meanwhile  a  certain  amount  of  agricultural 
experimentation  is  going  on  at  the  College  and  this  must  be 
increased.  The  work  is  necessarily  expensive,  and  no  farm 
which  is  run  for  experimental  and  instructional  purposes 
can  expect  to  pay  expenses,  much  less  show  a  money  profit; 
the  principal  product  should  be  knowledge. 

An  important  use  for  the  farm  in  the  future  should  be 
the  breeding  of  high  grade  animals  for  distribution  by  the 
County  Agents.  There  is  some  very  fine  live  stock  in  Hawaii, 
but  most  of  that  in  the  hands  of  the  smaller  growers  is  very 
inferior. 

In  the  immediate  future  we  need  to  extend  our  culti- 
vated areas  on  the  Farm  by  clearing  a  further  acreage  and 
extending  the  irrigation  system  and  farm  roads. 

Commercial  Education:  The  importance  of  the  com- 
mercial development  of  the  Pacific  in  the  near  future  needs 
no  emphasis.  We  should  adapt  our  educational  program  to 
the  new  outlook.  Instruction  in  economics,  accounting, 
business  management  and  kindred  subjects  should  be  added 
to  our  curriculum.     We  should  also  be  planning  for  the 
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training  of  young  men  for  foreign  trade  and  the  consular 
service.  The  opportunities  in  Hawaii  for  a  successful  life 
work  along  these  lines  are  perhaps  greater  than  in  any  other 
field.  With  the  business  subjects  it  will  be  necessary  ulti- 
mately to  associate  training  in  the  Oriental  languages  and 
Spanish. 

Aquarium  and  Fish  Culture.  The  Honolulu  Aquarium 
stands  on  government  land,  the  leases  of  which  expire  on 
June  3,  1919.  The  land  will  pass  into  the  Waikiki  park 
system.  The  Aquarium,  however,  has  possibilities  far  be- 
yond its  use  as  a  show  place,  excellent  as  that  is.  As  a 
beginning  for  a  marine  biological  station  it  opens  up  the 
opportunity  of  carrying  on  scientific  investigation  and  in- 
struction of  the  very  highest  value.  The  investigations  may 
very  properly  be  concerned  with  methods  of  propagating 
Hawaiian  fish  and  other  sea  animals  useful  for  food.  The 
following  program  is  believed  to  offer  a  practical  beginning 
in  fish  cultural  work. 

1)  By  change  in  existing  laws  turn  over  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  College  of  Hawaii  the  two  lots  at  Waikiki 
on  which  the  Aquarium  stands  when  the  present  leases  ex- 
pire ;  the  act  to  provide  that  the  Aquarium  be  maintained  as 
an  exhibit  with  certain  days  free  to  the  public. 

2)  Establish  a  Marine  Research  Laboratory  in  con* 
nection  with  the  Aquarium.  Cost,  with  changes  in  present 
water  system,  etc.,  not  to  exceed  $10,000. 

3)  Put  at  least  two  men  at  work  on  investigations, 
one  a  trained  biologist,  the  other  a  man  with  experience  in 
fish  hatchery  work.  The  following  are  the  lines  of  work 
demanding  immediate  investigation. 

a)  Life  habits  and  methods  of  propagation  of  the  more 
valuable  in-shore  or  reef  fish. 

b)  Life  habits  and  methods  of  propagation  of  the  bot- 
tom fish,  such  as  opakapaka,  uluulu,  etc. 
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c)  Life  habits  and  methods  of  protection  and  propaga- 
tion of  lobsters  and  large  crabs. 

d)  Method  of  propagating  and  protecting  native  shell 
fish,  such  as  the  clam  now  being  taken  at  Kalihi. 

e)  Introduction  of  shell  fish  from  other  countries. 

The  cost  of  this  work  is  estimated  at  $15,000  for  a 
period  of  two  years. 

4)  Through  the  Land  Commissioner,  acquire  a  tract 
of  four  or  five  acres  on  Kaneohe  Bay,  either  by  the  exchange 
of  Government  lands  therefor,  or  by  sale  of  Government 
lands  and  application  of  proceeds  to  the  purchase.  This 
land  to  be  set  aside  to  the  custody  of  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  College  of  Hawaii  for  a  hatchery,  propagating  ponds, 
beds,  etc.,  for  work  on  an  economic  scale. 

5)  After  getting  this  work  well  under  way,  take  up 
with  the  proper  officials  in  Washington  the  matter  of  Fed- 
eral aid  and  cooperation.  By  this  program  we  should  have 
made  a  start  showing  our  interest  and  initiative  and  have 
adequate  sites  for  the  various  phases  of  the  work. 

The  Charles  M.  Cooke  Estate  has  very  generously 
offered  to  donate  the  $10,000  necessary  for  the  laboratory 
mentioned  under  2),  provided  the  Aquarium  is  set  aside  to 
the  College  and  the  fund  for  maintenance  and  investigation 
provided. 

Library:  The  crowded  condition  of  the  Library  and 
the  absence  of  room  for  reading  and  study  have  already 
been  mentioned.  Unless  relief  is  afforded  the  development 
of  the  College  will  be  severely  handicapped.  We  are  with- 
out any  room  where  more  than  seventy  people  can  be  com- 
fortably seated.  Our  larger  classes  and  weekly  Assemblies 
tax  the  largest  room  we  have  to  capacity,  and  it  is  frequently 
uncomfortably  crowded.  No  place  for  public  meetings  is 
available  except  the  lawn.  Floor  plans  are  shown  of  a 
building  which  will  furnish  adequate  library  facilities  and 
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provide  an  assembly  hall  capable  of  seating  several  hundred 
persons.  By  moving  the  books  from  the  Library  in  the 
present  building  we  shall  have  a  room  suitable  for  our 
larger  classes.  Two  years  ago  it  was  estimated  that  this 
building  could  be  erected  and  furnished  for  $75,000.  It 
will  cost  sixty  per  cent  more  to  build  it  now,  but  it  is  urg- 
ently needed  and  should  be  erected  at  once. 

Laboratory  Building  fm  Chemistry  and  Physics:  We 
are  in  the  curious  position  of  requiring  chemistry  of  all 
freshmen  and  having  so  little  room  that  part  of  them  can  do 
no  laboratory  work.  The  lecture  room  proved  too  small  this 
year  and  we  had  to  move  out  into  the  shop  in  order  to  seat 
the  class  in  elementary  chemistry.  The  importance  of  in- 
struction and  research  in  chemistry  is  obvious.  The  present 
building  lost  its  roof  in  the  recent  wind  storm,  and  there 
were  grave  fears  that  the  sides  would  come  in.  It  is  poor 
business  to  house  the  valuable  apparatus  of  the  chemical 
department  in  such  a  frail  and  inflammable  structure. 

The  work  in  physics  and  electrical  measurements  is 
very  improperly  located  in  the  basement  of  our  main  build- 
ing. The  dampness  there  during  rainy  weather  is  a  menace 
to  the  fine  instruments,  The  department  should  have  new 
quarters.  The  floor  plans  of  the  proposed  laboratory  build- 
ing are  shown.  It  was  estimated  two  years  ago  that  $55,000. 
would  build  the  required  structure;  it  will  take  $88,000.  to 
do  it  now. 

Dormitories:  For  several  years  it  has  been  apparent 
that  many  of  our  students  needed  to  be  housed  on  the  Col- 
lege Campus.  Some  of  them  are  from  other  islands,  some 
have  no  homes  and  others  live  in  home  surroundings  which 
make  study  almost  impossible.  It  was  thought  that  the 
barracks  which  were  to  be  erected  for  the  Students  Army 
Training  Corps  would  serve,  with  some  alterations,  as  a 
dormitory.  The  end  of  the  war,  however,  prevented  the 
erection  of  the  barracks.  The  welfare  of  the  students  and 
the  development  of  this  institution  depend  upon  furnishing 
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places  where  the  students  can  secure  room  and  board  at  a 
minimum  of  cost.  Such  accommodations  should  be  made 
self-supporting,  but  not  a  source  of  revenue. 

Campus:  A  tract  of  the  campus  still  remains  in  a  wild 
state  and  should  be  graded  and  grassed.  A  plan  for  the 
arrangement  of  future  buildings  and  roads  has  been  pre- 
pared with  a  view  to  the  permanent  development  of  the  in- 
stitution. The  plan  of  planting  the  campus  as  a  botanical 
garden  deserves  development.  Such  a  collection  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  plants  will  soon  become  a  great  asset. 

Salaries:  Contrary  to  a  rather  common  impression,  the 
salaries  of  the  members  of  the  College  Faculty  are  not  large. 
The  increased  cost  of  living  has  borne  very  heavily  on  them. 
By  making  the  needed  increases  in  salaries,  as  suggested  by 
the  Board  of  Regents,  the  money  received  from  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  nearly,  if  not  quite,  exhausted  for  sal- 
aries. Apparatus,  supplies,  etc.,  as  well  as  some  of  the  sal- 
aries must  be  paid  for  from  Territorial  Funds.  The  salary 
increases  are  not  only  a  matter  of  justice ;  a  higher  scale  of 
salaries  will  be  necessary  to  secure  and  hold  good  men. 

University  Development:  There  is  a  plan  on  foot  to 
add  a  college  of  Liberal  Arts  to  the  present  College,  which 
is  essentially  a  college  of  applied  science,  and  change  the 
present  institution  to  a  university.  Such  a  change  in  or- 
ganization would  also  provide  for  the  addition  of  other 
schools  or  colleges  as  future  development  may  require.  The 
more  important  points  connected  with  the  realization  of 
such  a  plan  are  as  follows: 

1)  It  will  not  be  feasible  unless  the  new  buildings 
which  are  needed  for  the  existing  institution  are  provided. 
If  they  are  provided  the  University  could  be  housed. 

2)  A  College  of  Liberal  Arts  established  here  has  a 
unique  field  and  should  develop  along  lines  indicated  by 
our  location  and  environment.   In  the  field  of  languages  the 
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classics  would  be  of  little  importance.  The  Hawaiian  lan- 
guage deserves  to  be  preserved  and  studied,  it  should  not  be 
allowed  to  degenerate  and  disappear.  The  importance  of 
Chinese,  Japanese  and  Spanish  to  an  institution  located  in 
the  midst  of  the  Pacific,  both  from  practical  and  cultural 
considerations,  clearly  indicates  that  these  languages  should 
be  given  an  important  place. 

3)  The  Great  War  has  demonstrated  two  important 
facts:  that  the  sciences  and  the  scientific  methods  of  think- 
ing and  working  are  the  most  important  tools  man  has  de- 
veloped ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that  these  wonderful  pow- 
ers can  become  the  greatest  enemies  of  civilization  if  they 
are  not  controlled  by  right  thinking.  The  study  of  history, 
government,  ethics  and  related  subjects  is  essential. 

4)  The  problems  in  the  various  branches  of  the  social 
sciences  which  demand  study  and  investigation  in  Hawaii 
are  of  extraordinary  interest  and  importance.  There  should 
be  opportunity  in  Hawaii  for  instruction  and  research  in 
sociology  and  the  related  subjects. 

5)  A  good  many  prospective  college  students  do  not 
care  to  devote  the  main  part  of  their  education  to  science. 
Either  for  purposes  of  personal  culture  or  as  preparation  for 
life  work  they  desire  the  broader  opportunities  of  an  institu- 
tion of  university  scope. 

6)  It  is  estimated  that  it  would  cost  from  $30,000  to 
$35,000  per  year  in  addition  to  the  budget  given  for  the 
College  to  provide  for  the  expansion  to  a  University. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  L.  DEAN, 

President. 
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ESTIMATE  OF  REQUIREMENT'S 

FOR 

BIENNIAL   PERIOD,   JULY    1,    1919— JUNE   30,    1921. 

Salaries   and    Pay    Roll. 

Administration  and  Contingent $14,260.00 

Agriculture    - 10,800.00 

Botanist     4,800.00 

History 3,600.00 

Philosophy 2,400.00 

Art    and    Design 7,400.00 

Languages    - - 3,600.00 

Library     4,500.00 

Physical   Culture,   women    1,000.00 

Mechanic     3,000.00 

Buildings  and  Grounds  - 11,640.00     67,000.00 


Maintenance    and    Expenses. 

Administration  3,000.00 

Agriculture    7,000.00 

Instruction  and  Research 5,200.00 

Library 4,000.00 

Apparatus,   Machinery,   etc 6,000.00 

Buildings    5,000.00 

Grounds    „ 2,500.00 

Furniture 1,000.00 

Publicity 1,000.00 

Publications 2,000.00 

Shop 800.00     37,500.00 


New    Buildings,   Grading    and    Improvements. 

Farm,  clearing  lands,  making  roads,  etc 11,000.00 

Campus,  grading  and  grassing  remaining  campus  8,000.00 

Roads 10,000.00 

Buildings:    Library    and    Auditorium    120,000.00 

Laboratory    for    Physics    and    Chem- 
istry   88,000.00 

Dormitory  Building   25,000.00     262,000.00 


County  Agents,  March,  1919,  to  June,  1921. 

Administration     6,300.00 

Salaries  of  4  agents  and  1  assistant  -  23,620.00 

Expenses    14,000.00 

New   Equipment    1,080.00       45,000.00 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  JULY    1,  1917— DECEMBER  31,  1918. 

RECEIPTS. 

July  1,1917,  July  1,1918, 

to  to 

June  30, 1918.  Dec.  31, 1918. 
FEDERAL  FUNDS. 

Balance  from  last  period..$       28.47  $         1.02 

Morrill   Act   of   1890    25,000.00  25,000.00 

Nelson  Amendment  25,000.00  25,000.00 

$50,028.47     $50,001.02 

NEW  BUILDINGS,  GRADING 
AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 
Appropriation,  Legislature 

of    1917    12,000.00 

12,000.00 

Balance,  July  1,  1918  636.61 

636.61 

SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS 
AND  EMPLOYES. 
Appropriation,  Legislature 

of   1917     32,500.00 

32,500.00 

Balance,  July  1,  1918  16,758.46 

16,758.46 

MAINTENANCE  AND 
EXPENSES. 
Appropriation,   Legislature 

of  1917  9,500.00 

9,500.00 

Balance,  July  1,  1918  2,648.55 

2,648.55 

SPECIAL    FUNDS,    ACT    44, 
S.  L.  1911. 

Balance  forward  8.71  142.88 

Farm  receipts   3,148.40  2,317.73 

Textbook  sales  1,155.46  521.55 

Art  supplies   158.32  149.15 

Fees    140.00  142.00 

Miscellaneous     178.71  40.20 

Students'  Army 1,710.53 

4,789.60     5,799.12 

SCHOLARSHIP  ACCOUNT. 
Honolulu  Chamber  of 

Commerce    200.00 

University    Club    50.00 

Hilo  Board  of  Trade  100.00 

350.00 

Balance,  July  1,  1918  50.00 

50.00 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  JULY  1,  1917— DECEMBER  31,  1918. 
DISBURSEMENTS. 

July  1, 1917,  July  1, 1918, 

to  to 

June  30, 1918.  Dec.  31, 1918. 
FEDERAL  FUNDS. 

Agriculture    $  6,862.58  $  3,549.50 

Engineering    11,818.30  4,458.64 

English    2,848.17  1,523.63 

Mathematics     2,728.33  1,365.68 

Natural  or  Physical 

Sciences   22,909.42  10,773.32 

Economic    Science    2,860.65  2,214.63 

$50,027.45     $23,885.40 

Balance  forward  1.02                        26,115.62 

NEW  BUILDINGS,  GRADING 
AND   IMPROVEMENTS. 

Roads    653.57 

Buildings    2,528.06                               25,98 

Campus    2,509.46                              75.00 

Farm    lands    4,656.41                             523,15 

Irrigation    system    1,015.89 

11,363.39     624.13 

Balance    forward    636.61                               12.48 

SALARIES  OF  INSTRUCTORS 
AND  EMPLOYEES. 

Instruction  in  History  ....  900.00  525.00 

Instruction  in  Philosophy..  250.00  150.00 
Instruction     in     Art     and 

Design 1,496.65  811.66 

Instruction   in   Languages  1,650.00  450.00 

President  &  Stenographer  4,403.36  2,456.68 

Librarian 1,200.00  600.00 

Janitors    1,292.80  676.63 

Yardmen  and  Laborers  ....  2,768.93  1,478.00 

Farm   Laborers   1,779.70  1,062.50 

15,741.54     8,210.47 

Balance  forward  16,758.46  8,547.99 

MAINTENANCE  AND 
EXPENSES. 

Office    1,544.81  535.08 

Buildings    1,735.34  393.31 

Campus    270.71  106.08 

Furniture    523.94  426.83 

Library     148.06  61.09 

Publications    589.50                           

Investigations    1,387.18  9.00 

History    223.95  25.53 

Philosophy    162.50  20.11 

Art  and  Design 259.45  58.10 

Languages   6.00                           

5,851.44     1,635.13 

Balance  forward  2,648.56  1,013.43 
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DISBURSEMENTS— Continued. 

July  1, 1917,  July  1, 1918, 

to  to 

June  30, 1918.  Dec.  31,  1918. 

SPECIAL    FUNDS.    ACT     44, 
S.  L.  1911. 

Farm   2,153.69  1,892.96 

Textbooks    1,358.28  507.82 

Art  Supplies  252.62  290.27 

Laboratory    Supplies   59.39  70.77 

Miscellaneous    822.74  24.30 

Students'    Army    Training 

Corps  _ 2,563.75 

4,646.72     5,349.87 

Balance  forward  142.88                             449.25 

SCHOLARSHIP   ACCOUNT. 

Paid  to  scholars  - -        300.00 

300.00 

Balance  forward  50.00  50.00 
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Report  of  the  University  of  Hawaii 


To  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii: 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  the  biennial  re- 
port of  the  President  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  which 
covers  fully  the  activities  of  the  institution  during  the  years 
1919  and  1920.  The  report  outlines  the  plans  for  the  future, 
as  well  as  what  will  be  required  to  permit  of  these  plans  be- 
ing carried  into  effect. 

Especial  attention  is  directed  to  the  growth  of  the  stu- 
dent body  which  affords  the  best  of  evidence  that  the  Uni- 
versity is  meeting  a  real  and  increasing  need  in  this  Terri- 
tory. In  1910  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  courses 
leading  to  a  degree  was  19.  This  number  had  increased  in 
1915  to  39-  The  enrolment  for  the  past  five  years  has  been 
as  follows: 

1916-17 44 

1917-18 61 

1918-19 81 

1919-20 97 

1920-21  158 

These  figures  show  a  steady  and  constantly  increasing 
growth  and  demonstrate  the  necessity  for  increased  equip- 
ment. 

During  this  period  the  plant  of  the  institution  has  been 
enlarged  only  by  the  addition,  during  1920,  of  the  marine 
biological  laboratory  in  conjunction  with  the  aquarium,  and 
by  the  provision  for  a  laboratory  building  for  chemistry, 
physics  and  sugar  technology  which  is  now  in  process  of  con- 
struction. This  building  should  be  available  for  us  during 
the  next  collegiate  year.  Properly  to  carry  on  the  work,  a 
library  building  and  moderate  dormitory  facilities  are  urg- 
ently needed. 


Especial  attention  is  also  called  to  the  recommendations 
of  the  Federal  Survey  Commission  and  to  the  comments  on 
these  recommendations  contained  in  the  President's  report 

In  connection  with  these  recommendations  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  the  report  of  the  Commission  is  of  interest: 

"The  commission  learns  with  surprise  that  the  President  of  the 
College  of  Hawaii  during  his  five  years  of  service  has  visited  the  main- 
land only  twice,  once  at  his  own  expense  and  once  with  a  partial 
payment  of  expenses  by  the  college.  This  condition  has  rendered  it 
impossible  for  him  to  meet  with  any  of  the  various  college  associa- 
tions of  the  United  States  and  to  receive  at  first  hand  the  inspiration 
and  information  regarding  modern  educational  conditions  which  can 
come  only  from  personal  intercourse  with  others  of  the  same  profes- 
sion. It  has  also  meant  that  even  heads  of  departments  employed  by 
the  college  have  been  engaged  without  a  personal  interview  with  any 
college  official,  a  policy  entirely  contrary  to  the  best  practice 
of  the  day.  Identical  conditions  have  existed,  and  still  exist,  in  the 
case  of  faculty  members,  whose  only  opportunity  to  attend  scientific 
and  professional  meetings  is  limited  to  occasional  trips  during  sab- 
batical leaves  at  the  individual's  own  expense.  These  conditions,  due 
to  the  peculiar  situation  of  the  College  of  Hawaii,  are  extraordinary 
and  basically  unsound.  They  threaten  seriously  the  quality  of  the 
teaching  and  administration  of  the  college,  and  they  demand  extra- 
ordinary measures  for  their  solution. 

"The  commission  recommends  to  the  board  of  regents  of  the 
college  the  establishment  of  a  personal  expense  fund  for  the  president 
of  the  university,  to  be  used  by  him  in  visiting  the  mainland  at  least 
once  annually,  and  also  in  visiting  the  various  islands  of  the  Territory 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  contacts  with  the  entire  constituency 
of  the  college  and  extending  the  knowledge  of  its  work.  It  also 
recommends  that  the  board  confer  with  a  committee  of  the  faculty  re- 
garding the  establishment  of  a  fair  rotating  system  by  which  the  ex- 
penses of  certain  faculty  members,  particularly  of  department  heads, 
may  be  paid  annually  by  the  college  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
scientific  and  professional  meetings  on  the  mainland.  The  commis- 
sion realizes  that  such  expenditure  represents  a  distinct  innovation  in 
the  procedure  hitherto  customary  at  the  College  of  Hawaii..  It  be- 
lieves, however,  that  expense  thus  incurred  should  by  no  means  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  reward  or  compensation  for  the  individual, 
but  rather  as  an  investment  in  the  educational  efficiency  of  the  in- 
stitution." 


In  preparing  the  suggested  budget  for  the  coming  bien- 
nial period  the  Board  of  Regents  has  recognized  the  neces- 
sity of  economy  in  all  governmental  as  well  as  private  ac- 
tivities. The  budget  is  as  low  as  is  compatible  with  the 
giving  of  proper  service.  The  Regents  believe  that  the  sug- 
gested salary  increases  are  not  only  justly  due  the  present 
faculty  members  but  are  necessary  in  order  to  secure  and 
keep  the  services  of  competent  men,  without  whom  satis- 
factory standards  cannot  be  maintained.  There  is  no  eco- 
nomy in  inferior  service.  In  this  connection  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing from  the  report  of  the  Federal  Survey  Commission : 

"The  Territory  has,  during  the  first  decade  of  the  college's  exist- 
ence, not  given  it  adequate  financial  support.  The  upbuilding  of  a 
State  institution  of  higher  education  means  more  than  the  mere  sup- 
plementing of  Federal  appropriations  by  sums  barely  sufficient  to  fill 
the  most  pressing  needs.  It  means  more  than  the  maintenance  of 
purely  technical  schools  alone.  If  the  attempt  is  worth  making  at  all 
it  is  worth  making  thoroughly.  The  constituency  from  which  the 
territorial  college  or  university  may  legitimately  hope  to  draw  its  stu- 
dents is  not  to  be  satisfied  with  an  institution  struggling  for  a  bare 
existence.  If  Hawaii  is  to  build  up  in  its  own  field  the  kind  of  uni- 
versity to  which  all  types  of  citizenship  will  be  glad  to  contribute 
students,  it  must  be  prepared  to  pay  the  price,  i.  e.,  it  must  expect  to 
contribute  as  much  proportionately  as  do  the  States  of  the  mainland 
to  their  institutions.  Not  until  the  more  generous  policy  of  the  present 
biennium  is  definitely  recognized  as  permanent  can  Hawaii  hope  to 
offer  higher  educational  advantages  comparable  in  scope  and  excel- 
lence with  those  to  be  had  on  the  mainland,  and  not  until  this  result 
has  been  reached  will  the  majority  of  her  sons  and  daughters  turn 
to  the  local  institution  for  college  training.  The  Territory  has  already 
committed  itself  to  the  support  of  higher  education,  and  the  wealth 
and  population  of  the  islands  seem  to  warrant  the  support  of  a  Ter- 
ritorial university.  The  commission  therefore  recommends  that  the 
people  of  Hawaii  continue  in  the  future  the  policy  of  support  in- 
augurated during  the  present  biennium  by  taxing  the  wealth  of  the 
Territory  for  the  support  of  the  University  in  a  degree  reasonably 
comparable  to  the  practice  of  the  more  liberal  States  of  the  mainland." 

In  addition  to  instruction,  research  work  is  being  car- 
ried on.    Without  doubt  the  most  important  work  of  this 
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character  is  that  carried  on  under  the  personal  direction  of 
Dr.  Dean  in  regard  to  the  use  of  Chaulmoogra  oil  in  connec- 
tion with  leprosy.  Since  the  last  report  to  the  Legislature 
this  work  has  grown  greatly  in  scope  and  its  value  can  hardly 
be  over-estimated.  It  would  seem  eminently  desirable  that 
some  plan  should  be  formulated  which  would  insure  the  per- 
manence of  this  work  without  commercializing  it. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CHARLES  R.  HEMENWAY, 

Chairman,  Board  of  Regents. 


President's  Report 


To  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  Hawaii: 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  report  of  the 
College  of  Hawaii  and  the  University  of  Hawaii  for  the 
biennial  period  January  1,  1919  to  December  31,  1920. 

REORGANIZATION. 

The  outstandng  feature  of  the  last  two  years  has  been 
the  reorganization  of  the  institution  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  Act  203,  Session  Laws  of  1919.  This  act  re- 
pealed the  laws  previously  enacted  through  which  the  Col- 
lege of  Hawaii  was  organized  and  maintained  and  provided 
for  a  University  of  Hawaii  to  supersede  the  College  of 
Hawaii.  The  act  was  made  effective  July  1,  1920.  The 
provisions  require  that  there  shall  be  a  College  of  Applied 
Science  and  a  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  to  which  may  be 
added  such  other  departments  as  the  Board  of  Regents  may 
from  time  to  time  think  it  wise  to  organize. 

The  College  of  Applied  Science  is  defined  in  the  Act  as 
a  college  of  agriculture  and  mechanic  arts  which  means  that 
it  must  include  courses  in  agriculture  and  in  engineering 
and  is  therefore  substantially  a  continuation  of  the  major 
part  of  the  work  and  organization  of  the  College  of  Hawaii. 
The  new  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  naturally  took  over 
the  less  professional  parts  of  the  work  of  the  College  of 
Hawaii  and  expanded  into  new  fields. 

It  was  at  once  apparent  that  the  organization  into  two 
separate  undergraduate  colleges  had  to  do  primarily  with 
the  students  and  their  courses  of  study  rather  than  tlie 
faculty  and  the  departments  of  instruction.  All  of  the  re- 
quirements of  economy  and  good  organization  pointed  to 
having  students  from  both  colleges  in  the  same  classes  in 
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those  subjects  which  might  be  commom  to  undergraduate 
students  of  both  colleges.  For  example,  there  would  be  no 
excuse  for  two  departments  of  English,  one  for  students  in 
the  College  of  Applied  Science  and  the  other  for  students 
in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  is  perfectly  feasible 
to  have  students  from  both  colleges  reciting  in  the  same 
classes  and  although  there  would  be  some  classes  in  which 
there  would  be  students  from  only  one  college,  there  would 
be  many  others  in  which  students  from  both  colleges  would 
be  found  working  side  by  side. 

This  means  that  we  have  two  principles  of  organiza- 
tion, one  covering  the  student  body,  its  discipline  and 
courses  of  study,  and  the  other  involving  the  faculty  and 
the  departments  of  instruction  and  research.  The  under- 
graduate students  are  therefore  divided  between  the  College 
of  Applied  Science  and  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  ac- 
cording to  the  progress  of  work  which  each  is  following. 
These  student  bodies  have  their  respective  deans  and  ad- 
visers, discipline,  and  records.  The  relations  between  the 
departments  of  instruction  and  the  classification  of  the 
students  is  shown  in  the  following  diagram.  Students  are 
enrolled  in  one  of  four  sub-divisions ;  the  College  of  Applied 
Science,  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  the  Graduate 
Division,  or  the  Extension  Division.  The  first  two  of  these 
have  been  organized  and  each  is  headed  by  a  dean ;  Profes- 
sor A.  R.  Keller  was  appointed  Dean  of  the  College  of  Ap- 
plied Science,  and  Professor  A.  L.  Andrews,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences.  The  divisions  of  graduate  in- 
struction and  extension  instruction  are  still  too  small  to 
justify  much  machinery  of  organization.  It  is  to  be  expect- 
ed that  in  a  comparatively  short  time  both  of  these  last  two 
will  have  developed  to  the  point  where  they  will  require 
more  organization. 

Classification  of  Students  with  Relation  to  Departments 

of  Instruction. 

The  vertical  columns  indicate  the  division  of  students  within  the 
University;  the  horizontal  columns  the  departments  of  instruction; 
and  shading  indicates  that  students  are  registered  this  year  in  the 
classes  of  the  department. 
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PLANT  AND  EQUIPMENT. 

Lands. 

The  area  of  the  University  lands  has  been  increased  by 
the  addition  of  the  lots  at  Waikiki  on  which  the  Aquarium 
stands.  The  actual  area  of  this  land  is  not  great  but  due  to 
its  location  it  has  a  high  valuation.  Further  improvement 
of  the  lands  in  Manoa  was  made  possible  by  an  appropria- 
tion of  $15,000.00  by  the  special  session  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  fall  of  1920.  The  plan  now  is  to  complete  the  clear- 
ing and  grading  of  the  land  which  has  been  set  aside  for 
campus  purposes  and  get  the  roads  and  drives  in  their  final 
locations.  The  campus  plan  contemplates  a  quadrangle  of 
six  buildings  extending  westward  from  the  present  main 
building  and  surrounded  by  a  driveway.  The  erection  of 
the  new  laboratory  for  physics  and  chemistry  made  it  highly 
desirable  that  the  land  where  this  quadrangle  will  be  located 
should  be  cleared,  graded,  and  the  lawns  planted,  and  that 
the  roads  should  be  established  in  their  permanent  locations. 

Buildings. 

Marine  Laboratory:  Through  the  generosity  of  the 
Cooke  family  it  has  been  possible  to  erect  a  marine  biolo- 
gical laboratory  at  Waikiki  in  conjunction  with  the 
Aquarium.  The  building  and  its  furniture  cost  about 
$13,000.00  and  is  excellently  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  re- 
search in  marine  biology  and  instruction  of  classes  in  zoo- 
logy. There  is  an  office  for  the  director,  a  library  and  con- 
ference room,  two  private  research  laboratories,  a  large  gen- 
eral laboratory  for  class  purposes,  a  dark  room,  a  store  room, 
and  dressing  rooms  for  men  and  women.  The  rear  door  of 
the  laboratory  is  within  a  few  feet  of  the  sea  wall  and  the 
laboratories  are  provided  with  running  salt  water  as  well  as 
fresh  water.  The  opportunities  thus  afforded  for  study  and 
research  are  excellent. 

Laboratory  Building  for  Physics  and  Chemistry:  The 
Legislature  of  1919  appropriated  $142,000.00  from  the  Loan 
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Fund  to  be  used  for  new  buildings  and  other  improvements 
at  the  University.  Through  the  kindness  of  a  number  of 
friends  of  the  institution  the  bonds  necessary  to  cover  this 
amount  were  purchased  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  has  let  the  contract  for  the  construction  of  the  new 
laboratory  for  physics,  chemistry  and  sugar  technology.  At 
the  time  the  appropriation  was  made  it  was  expected  that 
it  would  cover  not  only  this  laboratory  but  the  dormitory 
and  some  minor  improvements  on  the  farm  and  campus. 
The  greatly  increased  cost  of  construction,  and  the  some- 
what larger  size  of  the  laboratory  than  that  at  first  con- 
templated have  made  it  impossible  to  get  other  buildings  or 
improvements  from  the  appropriation.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
the  bids  received  were  considerably  in  excess  of  the  amount 
of  money  available  and  it  has  been  necessary  to  let  the  con- 
tract with  certain  deductions,  the  most  important  of  which 
are  the  interior  plastering  and  the  equipment  of  work 
benches  for  the  chemical  laboratories.  A  very  important 
part  of  the  building  as  originally  contemplated  was  an  un- 
derground chamber  for  investigations  in  seismology.  It  is 
necessary  that  such  a  chamber  should  rest  on  a  solid  foun- 
dation below  and  not  have  its  walls  in  communication  with 
the  walls  of  the  building.  It  has  seemed  wise  not  to  attempt 
to  put  this  into  the  basement  but  to  make  it  a  separate  un- 
derground chamber  connecting  with  the  besement  by  a 
short  passage,  and  it  is  desirable  that  this  should  be  built 
at  the  same  time  as  the  main  building.  This  Legislature 
will  be  asked  for  an  appropriation  to  cover  the  cost  of  com- 
pleting the  contract  on  the  building,  making  this  chamber 
for  seismology  and  putting  in  the  work  desks  and  other 
furniture  necessary  to  make  the  building  available  for  use. 
Swimming  Tank'.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  pres- 
ent college  year  the  students  started  an  enthusiastic  cam- 
paign to  secure  funds  for  building  a  swimming  tank.  The 
desirability  of  such  a  tank  from  the  point  of  view  of  physical 
exercise  and  swimming  competitions  is  evident.  It  was 
estimated  that  $20,000.00  would  construct  a  tank  and  pro- 
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vide  dressing  rooms  adequate  at  least  for  the  present  needs. 
The  students  pledged  $5000.00  and  secured  the  remaining 
$15,000.00  from  outside  sources.  The  plans  for  the  tank 
have  been  completed  and  it  is  expected  that  construction 
will  begin  within  a  few  weeks. 

Library. 

The  report  of  the  library  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1920,  showed  that  the  library  had  25,709  bound  volumes 
and  a  few  over  40,000  pamphlets,  unbound  parts,  etc.  The 
library  has  been  growing  rapidly,  and  with  the  addition  of 
new  departments  of  instruction  connected  with  the  expan- 
sion from  the  College  of  Hawaii  to  the  University  of  Hawaii, 
the  growth  is  especially  rapid  at  the  present  time  and  is 
likely  to  continue  so  for  a  number  of  years.  The  develop- 
ment of  work  in  history,  economics,  education,  and  allied 
subjects  has  created  a  demand  for  a  great  many  books  in 
fields  which  we  had  previously  not  entered.  Further  than 
that,  these  departments  use  the  library  largely  for  their 
laboratory,  and  there  is  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  use  of 
the  library  by  students  in  connection  with  their  class  work. 
This  increased  use  of  the  library  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  rapid  increase  in  student  numbers  has  created  a  critical 
condition  in  which  we  have  neither  the  room  to  shelve  the 
books  nor  opportunity  for  the  students  properly  to  use 
them.  The  space  available  is  wholly  inadequate  and  can- 
not be  expanded  without  encroaching  upon  class-room  space 
which  is  also  becoming  insufficient. 

Aquarium. 

By  the  provisions  of  Act  221  of  the  Session  Laws  of 
1919  the  Honolulu  Aquarium  was  to  pass  under  the  control 
of  the  College  of  Hawaii  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease  of 
the  land  on  which  it  had  been  built.  The  Aquarium  had 
previously  been  under  the  management  of  the  Honolulu 
Rapid  Transit  Company  and  the  electric  current  necessary 
for  operating  the  pumping  plant  and  furnishing  the  lights 
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had  been  taken  from  the  street  car  circuits.  It  was  there- 
fore necessary  to  change  the  wiring  in  order  to  use  the  alter- 
nating current  motor.  The  pump  itself  was  nearly  worn 
out  and  likely  to  break  down  at  any  time  so  that  an  entirely 
new  pumping  unit  was  purchased  and  installed.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  new  installation  an  automatic  float  regulat- 
ing device  was  added  which  starts  and  stops  the  pump  as 
the  water  falls  and  rises  in  the  storage  tanks.  This  insures 
a  steady  head  of  water  and  at  the  present  time  the  system 
is  operating  efficiently.  Not  only  were  the  electric  lights 
changed,  but  they  were  relocated  to  secure  a  more  adequate 
illumination  of  the  tanks.  The  roof  of  the  house  occupied 
by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Aquarium  was  in  a  bad  state 
of  repair  and  has  been  reshingled  in  part  and  put  in  satis- 
factory condition.  The  Aquarium  building  itself  is  in  need 
of  considerable  repairs  and  we  have  been  accumulatng  the 
excess  income  for  this  purpose.  In  the  eighteen  months 
from  July,  1919  to  December,  1920,  the  income  of  the 
Aquarium  has  been  $12,132.80  and  expenditures  $9,679.89. 
This  leaves  us  with  a  balance  of  nearly  $2500.00  at  the  be- 
ginning of  January,  1921,  and  we  are  now  having  an  archi- 
tect make  plans  for  certain  changes  in  the  Aquarium  build- 
ing and  expect  to  have  the  work  done  this  winter.  As  in- 
dicated by  the  amount  of  income  there  have  been  approxi- 
mately 50,000  paying  visitors  at  the  Aquarium  in  this  period 
of  eighteen  months.  In  addition  to  the  paid  admissions 
there  have  been  many  thousands  of  visitors  who  have  come 
on  the  free  days  and  some  additional  visitors  who  have  been 
admitted  on  other  days  without  payment  of  the  usual  fee. 
In  this  last  class  have  been  some  school  children,  and  sol- 
diers and  sailors  passing  through  the  city  who  have  been  ad- 
mitted on  tickets  issued  through  the  Army  and  Navy  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  the  War  Camp  Community  Service,  and  Knights  of 
Columbus. 
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Inventory. 

A  summary  of  the  inventory  as  of  June  30,  1920  shows 
values  as  follows: 

Lands  and  Improvements $202,700.00 

Buildings  72,622.00 

Library 64,880.00 

Apparatus,  machinery  and  furniture 95,445.00 

Live  stock  9,157.00 

Total  $444,806.00 

A  comparison  of  these  figures  with  those  given  in  the 
report  two  years  ago  shows  an  increased  valuation  of  nearly 
$110,000.00.  Inventory  valuations  at  this  time  are  of  very 
uncertain  merit.  We  have  been  writing  off  depreciation  on 
buildings  and  equipment  but  there  has  been  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  practically  all  such  property  so  that  it  is  certain 
that  most  of  our  buildings  could  not  be  replaced  for  their 
original  cost  and  certainly  not  for  their  present  depreciated 
book  values.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  much  of  the  equip- 
ment. The  actual  values  are  doubtless  much  in  excess  of 
the  figures  given  above  but  an  attempt  to  adjust  them  at 
this  time  would  be  of  doubtful  utility  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  probably  approaching  a  period  of  declining 
values.  The  inventory  land  values  have  been  increased  this 
year  because  of  the  obvious  previous  under-estimate;  prob- 
ably they  do  not  now  represent  the  actual  selling  value  of 
the  land. 

INSTRUCTION  AND  RESEARCH. 

Faculty. 

The  expansion  of  this  institution  in  the  period  covered 
by  this  report  has  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  number  of 
new  faculty  positions.  At  the  time  of  the  last  report  in- 
struction in  German  had  been  abandoned  and  the  only 
foreign  language  being  given  was  French.    Beginning  with 
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September,  1919,  Spanish  was  added  as  a  second  modern 
language  and  the  professorship  of  romance  languages  es- 
tablished. Irving  O.  Pecker,  a  graduate  of  Boston  University 
and  formerly  of  the  faculty  of  Pomona  College,  was  secured 
to  give  the  instruction  in  French  and  Spanish. 

An  expansion  of  the  work  in  economics  with  the  view  to 
establishing  courses  of  instruction  in  commerce  was  planned 
for  the  opening  of  the  college  year  of  1919.  It  proved  a 
difficult  matter  to  secure  a  suitable  man  for  this  position 
and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester 
that  we  were  able  to  begin  the  work.  Dr.  Romanzo  Adams, 
the  head  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology  at 
the  University  of  Nevada,  was  secured  for  the  work  here. 
In  addition  to  the  courses  in  economics  he  has  also  given 
instruction  in  sociology. 

The  small  amount  of  instruction  in  geology  has  been 
given  in  previous  years  by  the  professor  of  zoology.  The 
importance  of  geology  in  these  islands,  both  from  its  scien- 
tific aspects  and  from  its  practical  value  in  relation  to  un- 
derground waters,  indicated  the  desirability  of  having  at 
least  one  man  on  the  faculty  whose  entire  interest  was  in 
the  field  of  geology.  Beginning  with  February,  1920, 
Harold  S.  Palmer,  of  the  faculty  of  Trinity  College,  and 
formerly  of  the  United  States  Geological  Survey,  began 
service  as  assistant  professor  of  geology.  He  has  been  carry- 
ing on  a  study  of  the  geology  of  the  Honolulu  water  shed 
under  the  general  direction  of  the  United  States  Geological 
Survey  during  1920.  This  has  occupied  approximately  one- 
half  of  his  time  and  one-half  of  his  salary  has  theretofore 
been  paid  by  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu.  That  work 
has  now  been  completed  and  he  will  devote  all  of  his  time 
to  the  University. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Bryan,  who  had  handled  the  work  in  zoology 
and  geology,  left  in  the  summer  of  1919  for  an  extended  ex- 
ploration in  the  South  Seas.  The  time  that  he  was  to  be 
gone  was  quite  uncertain  and  it  became  necessary  to  secure 
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a  professor  of  zoology,  especially  in  view  of  the  develop- 
ment in  that  field  through  the  construction  of  the  marine 
laboratory.  An  arrangement  was  entered  into  with  the 
Bishop  Museum  whereby  the  professor  of  zoology  was  to 
be  on  the  staff  of  the  Museum  as  well  as  the  University 
and  the  Museum  would  receive  the  systematic  material 
from  the  laboratory,  rather  than  attempt  to  accumulate  a 
separate  collection  at  the  University.  Dr.  C.  H.  Edmond- 
son,  professor  of  zoology  at  the  University  of  Oregon,  began 
his  service  here  with  the  second  semester  of  the  college  year 
1919-1920  as  the  director  of  the  marine  laboratory  and  pro- 
fessor of  zoology. 

It  was  clear  that  the  department  of  history  and  govern- 
ment would  be  an  important  one  in  the  new  College  of  Arts 
and  Sciences  and  Dr.  K.  C.  Leebrick  of  the  Faculty  of  the 
University  of  California  was  secured  as  professor  of  history, 
beginning  service  in  the  fall  of  1920.  It  was  also  felt  that 
the  department  of  education  and  psychology  should  be  an 
important  one  in  the  new  College.  Mr.  Jesse  K.  Flanders 
was  appointed  professor  of  psychology  and  education  on 
the  recommendations  of  Professor  Kemp,  who  had  been 
here  as  a  member  of  the  Federal  School  Survey,  and  others 
connected  with  the  departments  of  education  at  California 
and  Stanford  as  a  man  particularly  well  fitted  in  view  of  the 
educational  conditions  in  Hawaii. 

In  increasing  the  scope  of  instruction  in  languages  it 
was  believed  that  it  would  be  more  desirable  to  enter  the 
field  of  Oriental  languages  than  take  up  the  usual  study  of 
Greek  and  Latin.  We  were  especially  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing Dr.  Tasuku  Harada,  formerly  President  of  Doshisha 
University,  as  professor  of  Japanese  language  and  history. 
His  first  semester  of  service  was  interrupted  by  a  trip  to 
the  mainland  of  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  Committee 
on  Japanese  -American  Relations.  The  work  of  this  com- 
mittee seemed  so  important  that  it  was  deemed  best  for  the 
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University  to  release  him  for  several  months  for  its  work- 
Knowing  that  this  interruption  was  to  take  place  we  start- 
ed one  of  the  Japanese  courses  the  first  semester  of  this 
year  and  this  was  carried  on  in  Dr.  Harada's  absence  by 
Mr.  Okumura.  The  finding  of  a  suitable  man  for  instruc- 
tion in  Chinese  proved  to  be  particularly  difficult  and  it 
was  not  until  December  of  1920  that  Dr.  Tien  Mu  Wang 
was  secured. 

Although  the  College  of  Hawaii  was  a  Land  Grant 
college  and  as  such,  required  to  give  military  instruction, 
the  small  number  of  male  students  made  it  impossible  to 
give  such  instruction  until  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  was  organized  in 
1918.  This  was  disbanded  in  December  of  that  year  and 
military  instruction  not  revived  until  the  beginning  of  the 
following  year.  Military  Science  is  now  required  of  fresh- 
men and  sophomores  and  the  work  is  at  present  in  charge 
of  Major  H.  B.  Lewis  of  the  Hawaiian  Department.  Hereto- 
fore we  have  also  neglected  the  physical  training  of  the 
students,  men  and  women.  A  certain  amount  of  ath- 
letics has  been  indulged  in  by  the  boys  but  without  paid 
faculty  direction.  We  now  have  members  of  the  faculty 
who  are  employed  to  devote  part  of  their  time  to  physical 
instruction.  Miss  Frances  D.  Smith  is  dividing  her  time 
between  instruction  in  English  and  instruction  in  physical 
education  for  the  women  students,  and  Mr.  Raymond  M. 
Elliott  is  looking  after  the  men's  athletics  as  well  as  giving 
instruction  in  some  of  the  sciences. 

In  addition  to  the  new  faculty  positions  mentioned 
above  there  have  been  a  few  changes  in  personnel  Dr. 
H.  F.  Bergman  succeeded  Mr.  MacCaughey  as  professor  of 
botany  when  the  latter  became  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Carl  B.  Andrews  succeeded  Mr.  Furer  as  pro- 
fessor of  engineering,  and  Mr.  Walter  Wendt  is  carrying  the 
work  which  was  formerly  handled  by  Mr.  John  Midkiff. 
We  have  been  fortunate,  however,  in  being  able  to  retain 
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the  services  of  most  of  the  older  members  of  the  faculty. 
The  faculty  at  present  consists  of  nineteen  professors,  three 
assistant  professors,  and  eight  instructors. 

Students. 
The  growth  of  the  student  body,  of  which  evidence  was 
submitted  to  the  last  Legislature,  has  continued  at  a  some- 
what accelerated  rate.  The  accompanying  diagram  shows 
the  registration  of  regular  students,  that  is  candidates  for  a 
degree,  and  special  students  since  the  beginning  of  the 
College  of  Hawaii.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  has  been 
some  recovery  in  the  numbers  of  special  students,  although 
that  group  has  shown  no  substantial  increase  during  the  last 
five  years.  A  summary  of  the  registration  for  the  present 
year  is  given  below. 

Candidates  jor  Degrees. 

Graduates    9 

College  of  Applied  Science: 

Seniors     : 12 

Juniors     16 

Sophomores    26 

Freshmen    37 

91 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences: 

Seniors    0 

Juniors    5 

Sophomores    17 

Freshmen    36 

58 

Total  Candidates  for  Degrees  158 

Not  Candidates  for  Degrees. 

Graduates   in  Undergraduate   Courses   7 

Specials — College  of  Applied   Science  28 

Specials — College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  37 

Short  Sugar  Course  57 

Extension    Course — Economics    102 

231 

Total  Candidates  for  Degrees  158 

Total  Not  Studying  for  Degrees  231 

Total    Registration    389 
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The  nationalities  of  the  students  other  than  extension 
students  who  are  nearly  all  Caucasian,  are  indicated  in  the 
table  below: 

Candidates 

for  Degrees.      Specials.  Total. 

Caucasian    56  59  115 

Chinese    50  2  52 

Hawaiian  and  Part-Hawaiian            13  5  18 

Japanese 34  3  37 

Koreans    5  16 

Philipinos    ....  2  2 

Totals   158  72  230 

The  student  activities  have  shown  a  notable  increase 
in  recent  years  with  a  consequent  stimulation  of  interest  in 
student  life.  The  interest  in  athletics  has  taken  form  in 
both  an  increased  participation  on  the  part  of  the  student 
body  generally  and  the  development  of  stronger  teams  for 
outside  competition.  The  women  students  entered  into 
competitive  athletics  last  year  for  the  first  time,  and 
although  it  may  be  questionable  how  far  competition  with 
outside  teams  is  desirable  for  them,  the  interest  which  is 
aroused  in  physical  exercise  is  decidedly  worth  while.  For 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Territory  an  inter-col- 
legiate athletic  contest  took  place  when  the  University  of 
Nevada  and  the  University  of  Hawaii  met  in  a  football  con- 
test on  Christmas  day,  1920. 

Students  have  also  taken  considerable  interest  in 
dramatics  and  have  successfully  produced  a  number  of  plays 
during  the  last  two  years.  The  dramatic  work  if  properly 
directed,  has  a  high  educational  value  and  deserves  en- 
couragement. The  last  play  presented  was  of  a  distinctly 
higher  type  than  its  immediate  predecessors  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  it  marks  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  student 
interests- 

The  student  activities  are  practically  all  of  them  under 
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the  general  direction  of  the  body  known  as  the  Associated 
Students  of  the  University  of  Hawaii.  This  organization, 
which  is  the  successor  of  a  similar  organization  in  the  College 
of  Hawaii,  is  very  democratic  in  its  character  and  open  to 
all  students.  An  increasing  efficiency  in  its  management 
has  been  evident  in  recent  years.  Whether  it  will  prove 
feasible  or  desirable  as  time  goes  on  for  all  student  activities 
to  head  up  in  one  organization  is  perhaps  uncertain,  but  at 
the  present  time  the  Association  seems  to  be  handling  the 
situation  satisfactorily.  An  increase  in  the  diversity  of  extra 
curriculum  activities  has  been  evident  and  will  probably  be- 
come much  more  so  with  the  increasing  number  of  students. 

The  development  of  student  life  and  activities  is  un- 
doubtedly bound  up  closely  with  the  matter  of  residence, 
and  until  a  fair  number  of  students  are  housed  in  University 
dormitories  there  cannot  be  the  same  type  of  campus  life 
that  is  familiar  to  the  graduates  of  older  institutions.  The 
development  of  such  campus  life  is  not  the  chief  reason  for 
the  erection  of  dormitories,  but  it  is  certainly  one  factor, 
and  from  the  students'  point  of  view,  perhaps  the  greatest 
one. 

In  response  to  a  demand  from  the  students  a  make- 
shift cafeteria  service  has  been  started  this  year.  The 
household  science  laboratory  has  been  used  for  preparing 
the  food  and  it  is  served  at  noon  in  the  basement  hall.  This 
arrangement  answers  for  this  year  as  a  temporary  relief  but 
cannot  be  continued  since  with  any  larger  number  of  stud- 
ents in  the  cooking  laboratory  it  cannot  be  used  for  prepar- 
ing cafeteria  meals.  The  proper  equipment  of  kitchen  and 
serving  rooms  should  be  put  in  this  next  summer  to  be  ready 
for  the  opening  of  the  University  in  September,  1921. 

In  addition  to  the  scholarships  heretofore  available  for 
students  two  have  been  added.  The  Honolulu  Rotary  Club 
is  giving  a  scholarship  of  $250.00  this  year  and  is  raising 
the  money  for  an  endowment  to  make  the  scholarship  per- 
manent.   The  local  committee  in  charge  of    the    Prince 
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Pushimi  Scholarship  Fund  has  donated  $300.00  per  year  to 
the  University  to  be  used  to  aid  indigent  students  who  are 
American  citizens  of  Japanese  parentage.  It  is  the  hope  of 
the  committee  that  these  funds  will  help  to  promote  a  better 
understanding  between  Japan  and  America. 

Courses  of  Study. 

College  of  Applied  Science:  The  courses  of  study 
which  were  formerly  given  in  the  College  of  Hawaii  have 
been  transferred  with  minor  changes  to  the  College  of  Ap- 
plied Science.  We  have,  therefore,  the  following  courses  of 
study  leading  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science:  Agri- 
culture, Engineering,  Sugar  Technology,  Home  Economics, 
and  General  Science. 

The  principal  change  has  been  to  make  the  work  in 
Home  Economics,  which  was  before  a  sub-division  of  the 
General  Science  course,  a  separate  program  by  itself. 

College  of  Arts  and  Sciences:  Five  programs  of  in- 
struction are  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
One  of  these,  that  in  commerce,  is  largely  prescribed,  where^- 
as  in  the  other  four  courses  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
prescribed  work  and  combined  with  that  a  considerable 
degree  of  choice  is  allowed  the  students  in  making  up  their 
programs.  The  programs  offered  in  addition  to  the  course 
in  commerce  are: 

Group  I,  history,  economics  and  social  science;  Group  II 
languages,  literature  and  art ;  Group  III,  natural  and  physi- 
cal sciences;  and  Group  IV,  education.  The  work  in  this 
latter  group  at  the  present  time  is  directed  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  high  school  teachers,  and  the  student  is  required  to 
select  some  field  of  study  in  which  he  wishes  to  become  suf- 
ficiently proficient  to  teach  and  take  the  major  part  of  his 
work  in  the  selected  field  together  with  the  work  which  is 
offered  in  psychology  and  education. 

Graduate  Instruction:  One  of  the  recognized  func- 
tions of  the  University  is  the  encouragement  of  research 
and  the  guidance  of  graduate  students  in  original  investiga- 
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tion.  There  are  evidences  of  a  marked  increase  in  the 
number  of  students  doing  graduate  work  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  development  in  this  field  will  in  a  few  years  justify 
the  organization  of  a  graduate  school.  In  several  of  the  de- 
partments excellent  facilities  already  exist  for  research. 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  field  of  biology  where  the 
equipment  of  the  new  laboratory  at  Waikiki  offers  unique 
facilities. 

With  a  view  to  increasing  the  opportunities  for 
graduate  work  and  promoting  cooperation  between 
the  University  and  the  Bishop  Museum,  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  between  the  Board  of  Regents  and  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Museum  whereby  the  facilities  of  the  two 
institutions  are  made  available  for  the  staffs  of  both,  and 
advanced  students  may  use  the  resources  of  the  Museum 
under  proper  direction.  Furthermore,  graduate  students 
who  desire  to  work  in  problems  under  the  direction  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Museum  staff  will  be  allowed  credit  toward  ad- 
vanced degrees  by  the  University. 

We  believe  that  economy  and  efficiency  in  research  can 
best  be  achieved  by  close  working  relations  between  the 
University  and  other  research  organizations  in  the  territory. 
The  University  faculty  is  giving  serious  consideration  to  the 
suggestion  received  from  the  National  Research  Council 
that  a  Committee  of  the  faculty  be  established  to  promote 
research  and  establish  relations  with  the  National  Research 
Council. 

The  Hawaiian  Pineapple  Packers'  Association  has  es- 
tablished a  research  fellowship  covering  three  years,  the 
holder  of  which  is  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  certain 
important  problems  connected  with  the  growing  of  pine- 
apples. 

Extension  Work:  In  the  fall  of  1919  and  again  in 
1920,  a  two  weeks'  course  has  been  given  jointly  by  the 
Sugar  Planters'  Experiment  Station  and  the  University  for 
plantation  men.    The  idea  has  been  to  bring  to  Honolulu 
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for  two  weeks  men  from  the  different  plantations  who  are 
well  acquainted  with  the  practical  aspects  of  cane  growing 
and  give  them  the  opportunity  to  become  familiar  with 
some  of  the  basic  scientific  principles  of  importance  in  the 
industry,  and  also  become  familiar  with  the  institutions  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  work.  The  lectures  have  been  given 
partly  by  members  of  the  Experiment  Station  staff,  partly 
by  members  of  the  University  faculty,  and  partly  by  persons 
outside  either  institution.  The  attendance  has  been  gratify- 
ing, as  large  in  fact  as  could  well  be  taken  care  of  with  our 
limited  amount  of  room  and  we  believe  that  the  results  have 
been  distinctly  worth  while.  It  is  probable  that  this  short 
course  in  some  form  or  other  will  be  continued  in  future 
years- 

For  a  number  of  years  there  has  been  a  demand  on  the 
part  of  some  of  the  younger  business  men  in  Honolulu  for 
courses  of  instruction  which  would  apply  to  their  field  of 
work.  We  began  this  year  to  meet  this  demand  and  the 
instruction  offered  has  been  in  the  form  of  a  course  of 
lectures  by  Professor  Adams  on  the  fundamental  principles 
of  economics.  These  lectures  are  given  once  each  week  in 
the  hall  at  the  Library  of  Hawaii.  The  lectures  have  been 
supplemented  by  outside  reading.  The  number  of  men 
who  responded  to  this  opportunity  was  very  much  larger 
than  we  anticipated,  over  one  hundred  registering  in  the 
course.  Some  of  these  have  not  attended  regularly,  as  was 
to  be  expected,  but  the  attendance  has  been  good  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  undertaking  was  distinctly  worth  while. 

Professor  Flanders  is  giving  two  extension  courses  in 
education,  one  in  the  nature  of  a  graduate  seminar  which 
is  open  to  persons  of  considerable  experience  and  training, 
and  the  other  a  less  advanced  course  open  to  teachers  of  the 
schools.  We  look  forward  to  a  development  of  this  type  of 
extension  work  and  a  correlation  of  the  work  of  the  public 
and  private  school  teachers  with  the  University  department 
of  education. 
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There  are  very  few  lectures  open  to  the  public  of 
Honolulu,  although  from  time  to  time  excellent  talks  are 
given  at  the  luncheon  hour  in  the  various  clubs.  These 
from  the  nature  of  the  case  are  restricted  to  the  club  mem- 
berships and  their  guests.  As  an  experiment  the  University 
this  year  is  giving  a  course  of  ten  lectures  by  members  of 
the  faculty  in  cooperation  with  the  University  Club.  The 
University  Club  gives  the  use  of  its  lecture  room  and  has 
met  all  the  expenses  of  printing  and  furnishing  stereopticon 
and  operators  for  the  illustrated  lecture®.  The  lectures 
have  been  advertised  rather  widely  and  no  admission  has 
been  charged.  The  response  of  the  public  has  been  fully  up 
to  our  expectations  and  indicates  the  desirability  of  continu- 
ing these  lectures  in  the  future.  The  subjects  have  been 
quite  diverse  and  evidently  appeal  to  different  groups  of 
persons  in  the  community. 

Departmental  Condition  and  Progress. 

Agriculture:  The  college  farm  is  developing  as  well  as 
can  be  expected  with  the  limited  funds  at  our  disposal.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  before  we  have  no  appropriation  for 
experiment  station  work  and  consequently  our  agricultural 
research  is  limited  both  in  scope  and  amount.  The  culti- 
vated land  of  the  farm  has  been  laid  out  in  acre  lots  with 
roadways  between  making  it  easy  to  carry  on  systematic  ex- 
perimentation extending  over  periods  of  years. 

The  valuable  work  which  Professor  Henke  has  already 
done  with  corn  is  continuing,  his  latest  effort  being  toward 
hybridizing  two  varieties  which  have  proved  satisfactory  at 
low  elevations  in  Hawaii.  A  number  of  other  crops  have 
also  been  experimented  with  and  one  of  the  graduate  stud- 
ents has  carried  on  a  study  of  sweet  potato  hybrids. 

The  dairy  herd  is  increasing  in  numbers  and  improving 
in  quality.  We  now  have  five  advanced  registry  cows  and 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  we  are  getting  the  best  results 
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from  the  animals  which  we  have  raised  here,  showing  that 
although  the  conditions  for  dairy  animals  may  not  be  ideal 
in  Honolulu  they  are  not  prohibitive,  and  cows  of  the 
second  and  third  generation  promise  exceedingly  well. 

The  principal  source  of  income  from  the  farm  is  the 
milk  which  is  sold.  Nearly  all  of  this  is  retailed  in  Manoa 
Valley  although  there  are  a  number  of  customers  who  come 
to  the  dairy  from  other  parts  of  the  city.  Very  complete 
records  are  kept  on  the  feeding  of  the  herd  and  its  produc- 
tion so  that  cost  data  are  available  in  considerable  detail. 
Tests  of  the  milk  producing  value  of  different  feeds,  notably 
of  cassava  and  sweet  potatoes,  have  been  carried  on  with 
valuable  results. 

Since  the  last  report  poultry  has  been  established  on  the 
farm.  We  have  at  the  present  time  three  breeds  representa- 
tive of  the  American,  Mediterranean,  and  Asiatic  types.  A 
limited  number  of  rabbits  is  also  kept  in  conjunction  with 
the  poultry  yards. 

The  agricultural  department  is  publishing  an  annual 
report  which  gives  the  results  of  work  on  the  farm  from  year 
to  year. 

Biological  Sciences:  The  outstanding  feature  in  this 
field  of  work  has  been  the  completing  of  the  marine  labora- 
tory at  Waikiki.  The  laboratory  classes  in  zoology  are  now 
meeting  at  this  laboratory  instead  of  on  the  campus. 
Although  the  trip  to  Waikiki  occupies  some  time  it  has  been 
possible  to  arrange  the  laboratory  periods  so  that  students 
do  not  have  to  return  to  the  University  after  completing 
their  laboratory  work. 

.  Research  work  at  the  laboratory  is  already  in  progress 
and  we  look  forward  to  an  increasing  use  of  the  laboratory 
for  research  purposes,  not  only  by  members  of  the  Uni- 
versity but  by  visiting  scientists  who  will  spend  varying 
period  of  time  at  the  laboratory.  The  University  is  co- 
operating as  far  as  possible  with  the  Territorial  Fish  and 
Game  Commission  and  it  is  probable  that  the  scientific  work 
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of  that  commission  can  best  be  handled  through  close  co- 
operation between  the  Commission  and  the  University. 

With  the  increasing  sizes  of  the  classes  the  facilities  for 
laboratory  work  in  botany  are  proving  inadequate.  We  have 
been  obliged  to  cut  through  the  partition  between  the  labor- 
atory and  the  photographic  room  and  use  this  latter  space 
for  laboratory  work  in  bacteriology.  By  doing  this  and  by 
splitting  the  large  classes  up  into  sections  we  are  able  to  get 
along  for  the  present.  We  have  a  small  house  adjacent  to 
the  chemical  laboratory  for  purposes  of  experimentation  in 
plant  physiology.  This  is  proving  quite  inadequate  in  size 
and  some  provision  will  have  to  be  made  to  take  care  of  this 
exceedingly  important  line  of  work.  It  may  be  possible  to 
utilize  some  of  the  space  in  the  present  chemical  laboratory 
when  the  chemistry  department  moves  into  the  new  build- 
ing. 

Engineering:  The  congestion  in  the  drafting  rooms  in 
the  basement  of  the  main  building  has  led  to  the  utilization 
of  the  basement  lanai  space  by  putting  in  windows  between 
pillars  and  cutting  a  doorway  through  into  one  of  the  draw- 
ing rooms.  This  has  taken  care  of  the  situation  for  the  time 
being,  but  if  the  classes  in  drawing  become  much  larger  it 
will  not  afford  much  relief. 

Some  new  road  testing  machinery  has  been  installed  in 
the  engineering  laboratory.  A  more  extensive  utilization  of 
the  excellent  equipment  for  testing  materials  which  we  have 
in  the  engineering  laboratory  should  be  made  in  the  interests 
of  the  Territory.  As  matters  now  stand  materials  are  sub- 
mitted for  test  from  time  to  time  but  there  is  no  one  who 
has  the  time  to  test  systematically  the  various  materials  to 
be  used  in  construction  of  the  public  works  of  the  Territory 
and  the  Counties.  It  would  be  well  worth  while  to  keep  a 
man  in  the  laboratory  all  the  time  and  have  the  materials 
tested  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Keller.  Private 
parties  desiring  tests  could  have  them  made  at  charges 
which  would  cover  the  cost. 
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Home  Economics:  A  definite  program  in  home  econo- 
mics which  is  largely  prescribed  has  been  outlined  in  the 
College  of  Applied  Science.  A  number  of  new  courses  of 
instruction  have  been  added  both  in  household  arts  and 
household  science.  There  appears  to  be  less  interest  in  the 
training  in  home  economics  on  the  part  of  the  young  women 
in  Hawaii  than  is  the  case  in  many  of  the  states.  Whether 
the  rather  difficult  science  courses  which  form  a  part  of  such 
a  program  of  work  act  as  a  deterrent,  or  whether  it  is  simply 
due  to  a  less  interest  in  domestic  affairs,  would  be  difficult 
to  say.  The  present  indications  are,  however,  that  the 
majority  of  young  women  students  find  their  interests  in 
the  work  offered  in  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Languages :  Three  foreign  languages  have  been  added 
during  the  last  two  years.  Spanish  was  begun  in  1919, 
Japanese  with  the  opening  of  the  University  in  1920,  and 
Chinese  with  the  second  semester  of  the  present  year.  These 
languages  are  being  given  not  only  for  their  cultural  value 
and  interest,  but  because  of  their  practical  value  in  com- 
merce in  the  Pacific. 

The  matter  of  giving  instruction  in  Hawaiian  has  re- 
ceived a  good  deal  of  serious  consideration.  Because  of  the 
very  slight  literature  in  the  Hawaiian  language  it  would 
seem  desirable  to  combine  instruction  in  Hawaiian  with  a 
wider  study  of  the  related  Polynesian  languages.  The  dif- 
ficulty which  has  confronted  us  has  been  that  of  finding  any- 
one who  was  competent  to  give  instruction  of  college  grade 
in  this  field.  It  is  not  yet  certain  just  how  the  problem  can 
be  solved  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  train  someone  especi- 
ally for  the  work. 

Mathematical  and  Physical  Sciences:  Fortunately  the 
serious  overcrowding  of  the  chemical  laboratory  is  soon  to  be 
relieved.  We  had  thought  that  perhaps  with  the  opening  of 
the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  which  chemistry  is  not  a 
required  course,  a  distinct  falling  off  in  numbers  in  elemen- 
tary chemistry  would  take  place.    This,  however,  has  not 
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happened  and  we  are  taking  care  of  the  situation  this  year 
by  various  make-shifts. 

In  the  last  report  to  the  Legislature  some  account  was 
given  of  the  work  which  was  being  carried  on  in  collabora- 
tion with  the  Leprosy  Investigation  Station  at  Kalihi.  This 
has  undergone  considerable  enlargement  in  the  last  two 
years  since  it  has  been  found  desirable  to  put  a  considerable 
number  of  patients  both  at  Kalihi  and  Kalaupapa  on  treat- 
ments with  materials  made  in  the  laboratory.  At  the  pres- 
ent time  two  distinct  things  are  in  progress ;  one  the  research 
into  the  chemistry  of  chaulmoogra  oil,  and  the  other  the 
preparation  of  materials  for  the  treatment  of  patients,  both 
those  who  are  receiving  what  is  known  as  the  standard  treat- 
ment and  those  who  are  on  special  experimental  treatments. 

Although  the  research  laboratory  is  cramped  and  poorly 
adapted  to  the  purpose  it  has  been  possible  to  carry  on  a 
considerable  amount  of  valuable  work.  Dr.  Wrenshall  has 
devoted  all  of  his  time  outside  of  class  work  to  the  labora- 
tory end  of  the  investigation  and  is  directly  in  charge  of  the 
laboratory  and  the  assistants.  At  the  present  time  he  has 
two  assistants  paid  by  the  Territorial  Board  of  Health  and 
two  paid  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  Nearly 
three  hundred  patients  at  Kalihi  and  Kalaupapa  are  under 
treatment  and  materials  are  also  being  sent  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  to  the  Virgin  Island,  Porto  Rico  and  Louisi- 
ana. 

A  very  large  field  of  experimentation  has  been  opened 
and  it  is  hoped  that  when  more  room  for  research  is  avail- 
able the  field  of  work  can  be  enlarged.  It  is  worthy  of  com- 
ment that  the  United  States  Public  Health  Service,  the  Ter- 
ritorial Board  of  Health  and  the  University  have  been  able 
to  cooperate  in  the  prosecution  of  this  work,  a  cooperation 
which  was  absolutely  essential  to  the  securing  of  successful 
results. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  of  instruction  in  physics 
which  are  being  taken  by  continually  larger  numbers  of  stud- 
ents, Dr.  Romberg  has  been  carrying  on  valuable  investiga- 
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tions  in  the  field  of  seismology.  A  small  chamber  construct- 
ed in  the  basement  of  the  present  building  has  served  for 
some  preliminary  experimentation  in  the  development  of 
seismographs  and  a  much  more  ample  provision  should  be 
made  in  the  new  laboratory. 

Through  cooperation  with  the  Volcano  Research  Labor- 
atory at  Kilauea  Dr.  Romberg  has  been  of  service  in  perfect- 
ing the  instruments  there  and  plans  are  now  on  foot  for 
further  development  in  this  field  of  cooperation  between  the 
Volcano  Research  Association  and  the  University. 

Social  Sciences:  With  the  change  from  the  College  of 
Hawaii  to  the  University  there  has  necessarily  come  a 
marked  increase  in  the  work  offered  in  the  fields  of  econo- 
mics, history,  and  related  subjects.  The  work  in  economics 
is  of  importance  in  almost  every  field  of  undergraduate 
study  and  does  not  rely  upon  the  course  in  commerce  for 
its  students.  There  has  been  a  marked  appreciation  on  the 
part  of  the  students  of  the  new  courses  offered  in  economics 
and  this  department  bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  University.  This  is  true  not  only  for  resident 
students  but  for  the  extension  classes  as  well. 

Professor  Adams  is  also  giving  some  work  in  sociology, 
although  the  demands  on  him  in  the  field  of  economics  pre- 
clude his  devoting  very  much  attention  to  the  other  subject. 
Sociology,  however,  with  the  related  subjects  of  anthro- 
pology and  ethnology  should  receive  attention  as  the  uni- 
versity develops  and  will  undoubtedly  demand  the  services 
of  a  man  who  devotes  his  entire  time  to  them. 

The  work  in  history  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by 
the  establishment  of  a  professorship  in  history  and  govern- 
ment. A  new  enterprise  was  begun  this  academic  year  in 
the  course  in  American  Institutions.  This  is  required  of  all 
freshmen  in  Arts  and  Sciences  and  we  may  find  it  desirable 
to  require  it  of  all  freshmen  in  the  university.  The  object  of 
this  course  is  to  give  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  principles 
of  American  government  and  their  practical  working 
out  in  the  political    institutions    of    the    country.      The 
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successful  completion  of  this  subject  should  insure  a  good 
knowledge  of  the  institutions  of  our  country,  knowledge 
which  is  desirable  on  the  part  of  all  university  graduates, 
but  is  especially  important  with  us  here. 

The  members  of  the  Federal  School  Survey  laid  con- 
siderable emphasis  upon  the  importance  of  education  in  the 
new  university.  We  have  made  a  start  in  that  direction  this 
year  but  it  is  too  soon  yet  to  foresee  just  how  the  field  can 
best  be  developed.  At  the  present  time  we  have  mapped 
out  the  program  in  education  for  students  who  wish  to  be- 
come high  school  teachers.  Under  the  conditions  which  now 
prevail  in  Hawaii  there  will  be  little  inducement  for  a  stud- 
ent to  spend  four  years  in  the  university  with  the  expecta- 
tion of  a  career  of  grade  school  teaching.  Pupils  in  the 
eighth  grade  of  the  grammar  school  can  look  forward  to 
graduating  from  the  Normal  School  after  four  years  of  study 
there,  and  it  is  naturally  difficult  for  them  to  see  any  ad- 
vantage in  putting  in  four  years  in  high  school  and  four 
years  in  the  university  and  then  starting  on  a  par  with  the 
Normal  School  graduate. 

Except  as  experience  in  teaching  in  the  grades  may  be 
an  essential  stepping  stone  to  supervisory  positions  and 
principalships,  grade  teaching  is  not  likely  to  be  attractive  to 
college  graduates.  It  would  therefore  appear  likely  that  as 
an  alternative  to  a  career  as  a  high  school  teacher  the  uni- 
versity student  might  plan  to  fit  himself  for  the  higher  posi- 
tions in  the  elementary  schools,  and  training  for  such  careers 
would  appear  to  be  the  next  step  in  the  development  of  our 
program  in  education.  This  is  on  the  assumption  that  the 
recommendation  of  the  School  Survey  relative  to  teacher 
training  will  not  be  adopted.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Legislature  should  lay  on  the  university  any  part  of  the 
responsibility  for  teacher  training  in  Hawaii,  the  future  of 
the  department  of  education  here  would  of  course  be  quite 
different. 

Sugar  Technology:     The  work  in  Sugar  technology  is 
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proving  to  be  very  popular  with  the  students  and  the  gradu- 
ates from  this  course  are  rinding  positions  of  usefulness  in 
the  industry.  Some  reorganization  in  the  department 
followed  the  resignation  of  Professor  Walker.  Professor 
Dillingham  is  giving  the  instruction  in  sugar  chemistry, 
and  for  the  lectures  in  sugar  manufacture  we  are  enjoying 
the  services  of  Mr.  McAllep  of  the  Sugar  Planters'  Experi- 
ment Station  staff.  It  seems  clear  that  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  operation  of  the  work  in  sugar  technology 
is  bound  up  closely  with  the  Experiment  Station  This  as- 
sociation is  of  the  utmost  value  to  the  students  and  assures 
to  the  industry  the  best  kind  of  training  to  the  young  men 
who  enter  it.  It  would  appear  that  the  wisest  plan  would 
be  to  concentrate  research  at  the  Experiment  Station  rather 
than  for  the  University  to  attempt  to  enter  that  field. 

Military  and  Physical  Education:  The  requirement  of 
the  first  Morrill  act  that  the  institutions  benefiting  from  its 
provisions  shall  give  military  instruction  has  been  met  dur- 
ing the  last  two  years  by  courses  in  military  drill  and 
military  science  given  at  the  university  by  officers  of  the 
Hawaiian  Department.  The  company  this  year  is  very 
nearly  large  enough  to  come  within  the  provisions  of  the 
laws  establishing  reserve  officers'  training  corps  units  and 
we  expect  to  organize  a  senior  unit  not  later  than  next  year. 

The  need  of  physical  training  for  both  men  and  women 
students  has  long  been  felt  at  the  college  and  we  have  been 
able  to  make  provision  for  it  during  this  last  biennial  period. 
We  believe  that  the  results  in  health  and  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  students  are  already  demonstrated.  This  year 
the  young  women  students  not  only  attend  class  periods 
twice  a  week  and  are  indulging  in  basket  ball  and  other 
sports,  but  they  file  with  the  instructor  weekly  reports  of 
daily  exercise  taken,  and  in  this  way  are  encouraged  and 
stimulated  to  take  sufficient  regular  exercises.  The  addi- 
tion of  the  swimming  tank  to  the  facilities  for  athletics  will 
aid  very  materially  in  the  work.    This  year  for  the  first  time 
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we  have  a  member  of  the  faculty  who  is  employed  to  devote 
a  part  of  his  time  to  the  coaching  of  athletic  teams  and  the 
general  encouragement  of  athletics  on  the  part  of  the  men 
students.  We  hope  to  have  as  many  of  the  boys  as  possible 
take  some  other  form  of  exercise  than  the  military  drill. 
The  advantages  in  health,  friendly  relationship,  and  the 
development  of  good  sportsmanship  require  no  elaboration. 

FEDERAL  SURVEY. 

The  survey  of  the  educational  system  of  the  Territory 
by  a  commission  appointed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  in- 
cluded the  College  of  Hawaii.  To  Dr.  Parke  R.  Kolbe,  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  Akron,  was  delegated  the  task  of 
making  a  study  of  the  College.  He  approached  the  problem 
in  a  constructive  spirit  and  both  from  the  suggestions  made 
by  him  and  others  of  the  commission  while  here,  and  the  re- 
port prepared  for  the  Bureau  of  Education,  valuable  sug- 
gestions have  been  received.  The  "Summary  of  Recom- 
mendations" appended  to  that  part  of  the  report  which 
deals  with  higher  education  in  Hawaii  has  twenty-four  re- 
commendations. The  first  five  have  to  do  with  "preparation 
for  college  entrance  at  public  high  schools/'  and  do  not  con- 
cern us  here.  The  remaining  recommendations  are  quoted 
below : 

"6.  That  the  provision  of  the  'Act  to  establish  a  University  of 
Hawaii'  combining  the  offices  of  president  of  the  university  and  secre- 
tary of  the  board  of  regents,  be  annulled  by  legislative  enactment. 

"7.  That  a  joint  committee  be  appointed  from  the  board  of 
regents  of  the  university  and  the  board  of  supervisors  of  the  public 
schools  (including  the  president  of  the  university  and  the  super- 
intendent of  schools)  to  formulate  a  plan  of  mutual  representation 
best  suited  to  the  local  situation  and  to  recommend  its  enactment  by 
the  legislature. 

"8.  That  a  financial  office  be  established  at  the  College  of  Hawaii 
in  charge  of  a  competent  and  well  trained  accountant  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  president  and  the  board. 

'<9.  That  a  personal  expense  fund  be  established  for  the  presi- 
dent of  the  university,  to  be  used  by  him  in  visiting  the  mainland 
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at  least  once  annually,  and  in  visiting  the  various  islands  of  the  Ter- 
ritory for  the  purpose  of  establishing  contacts  with  the  entire  con- 
stituency of  the  college  and  extending  the  knowledge  of  its  work. 

"10.  That  the  board  of  regents  confer  with  the  faculty  regarding 
the  establishment  of  a  fair  rotating  system  by  which  the  expenses  of 
certain  faculty  members  may  be  paid  annually  by  the  college  for 
the  purpose  of  attending  scientific  and  professional  meetings  on  the 
mainland. 

"11.  That  the  next  legislature  provide  funds  sufficient  to  erect  a 
suitable  library  building  and  a  science   building. 

"12.  That  the  management  of  the  college  book  store  be  divorced 
from  that  of  the  library. 

"13.  That  at  least  one  trained,  full-time  assistant  librarian  and 
one  or  two  part-time  student  library  assistants  be  employed. 

"14.  That  in  making  future  additions  to  the  teaching  staff  the 
college  demand  at  least  the  possession  of  the  master's  degree  from 
all  prospective  appointees,  and,  if  possible,  some  experience  in  college 
teaching. 

"15.  That  appointments  to  full  professorships  be  reserved  for 
those  who  have  attained  the  advanced  graduate  degree,  or  who  have 
earned  such  appointment  by  unusual  work  in  research  or  by  excep- 
tional teaching  ability. 

"16.  That  no  one  be  admitted  as  a  regular  student  who  can  not 
offer  15  units  of  commonly  accepted  secondary  school  credit  for  un- 
conditional entrance  or  14  units  for  conditional  entrance,  and  that 
the  practice  of  accepting  as  regular  students  those  who  have  pre- 
pared themselves  in  highly  specialized  business  or  normal  courses  be 
abandoned. 

"17.  That  the  newly  inaugurated  policy  be  continued  of  taxing 
the  wealth  of  the  Territory  for  the  support  of  the  university  in  a 
degree  reasonably  comparable  to  the  practice  of  the  more  liberal 
States  of  the  mainland. 

"18.  That  Congress,  through  a  proper  committee,  consider  plans 
by  which  the  functions  of  instruction  and  research  in  agriculture,  both 
supported  by  Federal  funds,  may  be  brought  into  closer  relation  and 
their  work  coordinated. 

"19.  That  the  board  of  regents  take  the  initiative  in  the  forma- 
tion of  a  training  course  for  secondary  school  teachers  by  inviting  the 
cooperation  of  the  public-school  authorities  in  the  consideration  of  a 
cooperative  plan  similar  to  that  in  use  at  the  Teachers'  College  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

"20.    That  the  Territory  encourage  the  establishment  of  agricul- 
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tural  extension  work  in  its  various  recognized  forms  in  connection 
with  the  University  of  Hawaii,  and  that  the  university  authorities  use 
every  means  in  their  power  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this  activity  to 
the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Territory. 

"21.  That  the  university  begin  to  solve  its  problem  of  making 
its  campus  'Territory-wide'  by  the  adoption  of  the  following  activi- 
ties: 1,  Agricultural  extension  work;  2,  training  social  workers  for 
local  needs;  3,  extension  classes  for  adult  education;  4,  establishment 
of  a  bureau  of  tests. 

"22.  That  the  new  University  of  Hawaii  take  steps  to  supple- 
ment its  annual  report  by  the  publication  at  shorter  intervals  of  a 
circular  or  bulletin  of  information  on  university  affairs,  to  be  distri- 
buted  broadly  throughout  the  islands. 

"23.  That  opportunity  be  given  annually  to  the  students  of  all 
secondary  schools  in  the  Territory  to  confer  personally  with  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  university  regarding  college  education  in  general  and 
the  advantages  of  the  University  of  Hawaii  in  particular,  and  that 
this  opportunity  be  supplemented  by  talks  to  secondary-school  stu- 
dents by  faculty  members,  by  the  circulation  of  descriptive  literature, 
and  by  the  enlistment  of  the  interest  of  high-school  teachers  and 
principals  by  personal  contact  and  by  acquaintance  with  the  per- 
sonnel and  the  activities  of  the  University. 

((2i.  That  the  University  of  Hawaii  set,  for  its  ultimate  goal  the 
high  purpose  of  becoming  the  recognized  university  of  the  Pan-Pacific 
States." 

The  following  comments  may  be  made  on  these  recom- 
mendations : 

6.  The  Survey  felt  that  although  it  might  be  satisfac- 
tory at  the  present  time  for  the  president  of  the  university  to 
act  as  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Regents,  this  should  not  be 
mandatory.  The  only  remedy  required  is  the  deletion  of 
the  words  "who  shall  act  as  secretary  of  the  board' '  from  the 
first  sentence  of  Section  2  of  Act  203,  Session  Laws  of  1919. 
This  will  leave  the  board  free  to  select  its  secretary  with  the 
probable  present  result  that  the  president  will  continue  to 
act  in  that  capacity.  It  would  be  well  for  the  present  session 
of  the  Legislature  to  make  the  amendment  as  suggested. 

7.  The  object  in  view  is  to  secure  a  closer  working 
arrangement  between  the  university  and  the  public  school 
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system.  Whether  this  can  best  be  accomplished  by  having 
a  member  of  our  Board  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Instruction,  and  one  of  the  Commis- 
sioners on  our  Board,  would  require  some  consideration. 
Certainly  the  recommendation  of  the  Survey  that  a  joint 
committee  be  appointed  is  worth  following. 

8.  The  estimates  submitted  provide  for  employing  a 
business  agent.  It  is  out  of  the  question  for  the  president  to 
give  the  personal  attention  to  purchases,  accounting,  and  the 
like  which  efficiency  and  economy  demand. 

9.  This  would  doubtless  make  for  better  administra- 
tion if  the  funds  are  available  to  carry  the  suggestion  into 
effect. 

10.  The  conference  suggested  would  be  idle  unless  the 
funds  required  to  carry  out  the  plan  were  available.  The 
estimate  prepared  for  this  Legislature  includes  a  travel  item 
adequate  to  send  two  faculty  members  per  year  to  the  main- 
land and  meet  the  cost  of  travel  indicated  in  paragraph  9. 
This  Board  has  already  considered  the  question  of  sending 
members  of  the  Faculty  to  important  meetings  of  the  learn- 
ed societies  and  approved  the  principle  on  the  ground  of  the 
value  to  the  university  of  such  trips.  No  further  action  has 
been  possible  because  of  lack  of  funds. 

11.  The  science  building  is  now  in  process  of  erection; 
the  library  is  the  greatest  building  need  of  the  university. 

12.  This  should  be  done,  and  will  be  if  finances  allow 
carrying  out  recommendation  8. 

13.  We  expect  to  put  this  recommendation  into  effect. 

14.  and  15.  These  recommendations  are  sound,  but  it 
is  not  always  possible  or  advisable  to  follow  them  strictly. 
The  university  desires  to  secure  members  for  its  faculty  who 
have  carried  on  graduate  work,  but  it  sometimes  happens 
that  persons  of  superior  qualifications  may  not  bear  the  dis- 
tinguishing label  of  master's  or  doctor's  degree. 

16.  Somewhat  stricter  entrance  requirements  were  an- 
nounced for  the  opening  of  the  present  academic  year  than 
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were  in  force  at  the  time  the  Survey  was  made.    The  recom- 
mendation has  been  anticipated. 

17.  The  development  of  the  university  will  be  impos- 
sible unless  this  is  carried  out. 

18.  This  recommendation  is  addressed  to  Congress  and 
is  called  out  by  the  relations  existing  between  this  institu- 
tion and  the  Federal  Experiment  Station.  It  was  the  inten- 
tion of  Congress  that  agricultural  research  and  agricultural 
instruction  should  go  hand  in  hand.  To  that  end  the  Hatch 
Act  was  passed,  later  supplemented  by  the  Adams  Act.  The 
Hatch  Act  provides  that  "there  shall  be  established  under 
direction  of  the  college  or  colleges  or  agricultural  department 
of  colleges  in  each  State  or  Territory  established,  or  which 
may  hereafter  be  established,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  approved  July  second,  eighteen  hundred 
and  sixty  two,  entitled  'An  act  donating  public  lands  to  the 
several  States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges 
for  the  benefit  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts/  or  any 
of  the  supplements  to  said  act,  a  department  to  be  known 
and  designated  as  an  'agricultural  experiment  station.'"  The 
College  of  Hawaii,  and  now  the  University  of  Hawaii,  is  such 
a  college  and  is  regularly  receiving  $50,000.00  per  year  under 
the  acts  supplementary  to  the  act  of  July  2nd,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty  two.  It  is  therefore  clearly  within  the 
Hatch  Act,  and  its  supplement  the  Adams  Act,  and  should 
receive  $15,000.00  per  year  under  each  for  an  agricultural  ex- 
periment station.  The  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture maintains  an  experiment  station  in  Hawaii  and  the 
officials  in  Washington  who  have  the  supervision  of  the 
Hawaiian  station  have  been  able  to  prevent  the  establish- 
ment of  an  experiment  station  at  the  College  of  Hawaii 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  and  Adams  Acts.  These 
officials  have  taken  the  ground  that  they  know  better  than 
any  local  board  can  what  an  experiment  station  in  Hawaii 
should  do  and  they  propose  to  hold  on  to  its  control.  Their 
disregard  of  our  rights  has  not  been  conducive  to  coopera- 
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tion  and  the  Survey  is  right  in  saying  "that  an  entire  lack 
of  understanding  and  of  cooperation  does,  however,  exist 
between  the  two  Federal  agencies  for  the  promotion  of 
agriculture."  The  Survey  declined  to  pass  judgment  on  the 
merits  of  the  question  and  recommends  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress. We  must  hope  that  Congress  follows  the  suggestion 
provided  we  are  given  a  hearing  and  that  the  matter  be  not 
settled  on  the  statements  of  the  officials  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  who  have  heretofore  had  the  ear  of  congres- 
sional committees. 

19.  A  course  of  instruction  intended  to  prepare  stud- 
ents to  be  secondary  school  teachers  has  already  been 
started.  Cooperation  with  the  public  school  system  might 
form  a  valuable  part  of  such  training  and  should  be  given 
consideration. 

20.  The  university  stands  ready  to  undertake  agricul- 
tural extension  work  provided  the  Legislature  wishes  it  done 
enough  to  provide  the  funds.  Any  satisfactory  plan  how- 
ever, waits  on  the  solution  of  the  agricultural  research 
problem  brought  up  under  section  18.  The  Federal  Experi- 
ment Station  gets  appropriations  from  Congress  for  exten- 
sion work  and  this  Territory  does  not  receive  the  benefits  of 
the  Smith-Lever  Act. 

21.  Of  the  four  recommendations  in  this  paragraph  the 
first  has  already  been  discussed;  the  second  would  require 
additions  to  the  teaching  staff ;  the  third  is  already  being  de- 
veloped ;  and  the  fourth  will  be  if  the  Legislature  desires  it. 
Elsewhere  in  this  report  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  a 
utilization  of  the  equipment  and  expert  knowledge  available 
here  for  testing  materials  of  construction  could  be  had  for 
the  very  moderate  outlay  required  to  pay  a  laboratory  as- 
sistant and  the  incidental  expenses. 

22.  This  should  be  done,  and  if  funds  permit  a  start 
will  be  made  this  year. 

23.  This  recommendation  should  be  carried  out  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  funds  available  for  this  year  will  allow 
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one  such  visit  to  the  secondary  schools  this  year. 

24.  This  university  has  in  view  the  establishment  of 
close  relations  with  the  countries  of  the  Pacific  area,  and  be- 
coming a  place  where  students  from  many  countries  may 
live  and  work  together.  The  economic  and  political  advant- 
ages which  may  flow  from  the  friendships  acquired  in  college 
by  students  who  return  to  their  several  countries  need  no 
emphasis.  The  steps  which  must  be  taken  to  make  such  a 
vision  a  practical  success  are  less  clear.  The  development 
of  the  course  in  commerce  is  the  first  move  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  satisfactorily  established  efforts  should  be  made  to  attract 
to  it  students  from  the  Orient  and  Australia  as  well  as  the 
mainland  of  the  United  States  Our  plant  is  not  at  present 
adequate  to  carry  out  any  plan  involving  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  student  body.  Dormitories,  additional  class 
room  space,  and  a  library  building  are  urgent  necessities  for 
any  program  of  expansion. 

Several  recommendations  affecting  the  University  were 
made  in  parts  of  the  Survey  report  other  than  that  dealing 
with  higher  education.  These  are  to  be  found  on  pages  68, 
95,  98,  and  paragraphs  7  and  9  on  pages  144  and  145  of  the 
Survey  report.  These  have  to  do  with  the  public  school  sys- 
tem and  the  Lahainaluna  school  and  not  with  the  Uni- 
versity alone,  and  we  therefore  refrain  from  any  comment 
on  them,  except  to  say  that  they  were  not  suggested  in  any 
way  to  the  Commission  by  members  of  the  University. 

Plans  of  Development. 

The  recommendation  of  the  School  Survey  and  the  com- 
ments thereon  have  indicated  the  lines  of  development  of 
the  University.  Some  of  these  are  now  worked  out  with 
sufficient  clearness  to  take  definite  form.  Part  of  them  have 
to  do  with  material  equipment  and  depend  upon  adequate 
funds  for  realization,  others,  although  calling  for  some  ex- 
penditure, are  primarily  matters  of  organization,  develop- 
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ment  of  courses  of  instruction,  or  correlation  with  other 
organizations. 

Buildings  and  Improvements  Needed  Immediately. 

The  special  session  of  1920  appropriated  $15,000.00  to- 
ward clearing  and  grading  the  rough  lands  of  the  campus 
and  putting  in  the  roads.  This  was  one-half  of  the  sum 
asked  for,  the  legislative  committee  taking  the  view  that  all 
of  the  money  would  not  be  required  before  the  regular  ses- 
sion. The  remaining  $15,000.00  will  be  needed  in  the  future 
and  should  be  appropriated  out  of  current  funds  and  not 
from  the  Loan  Fund. 

As  stated  above  the  appropriation  available  for  the  new 
laboratory  building  was  not  sufficient  to  complete  the  build- 
ing and  equip  it  for  work.  The  Superintendent  of  Public 
Works  estimates  that  it  will  cost  $15,000.00  to  complete  the 
building,  to  which  should  be  added  $2000.00  for  the  seismo- 
graph chamber  and  $13,750.00  for  furniture. 

At  present  we  have  no  accommodations  for  housing  our 
students  and  those  who  do  not  live  at  home  are  scattered  in 
various  boarding  places  around  the  city.  The  numbers  of 
students  from  other  islands  and  outside  of  Hawaii  are  in- 
creasing. In  the  registration  this  last  September  there  were 
forty-three  whose  homes  are  on  the  other  islands.  Not  all 
of  these  would  live  in  University  dormitories,  but  a  consider- 
able number  would.  We  have  reached  the  point  where  it  is 
imperative  that  living  quarters  be  furnished  at  the  Univer- 
sity. It  is  desirable  that  we  have  a  dormitory  for  men  and 
one  for  women  and  a  building  for  cooking  and  serving  meals. 
It  is  probably  not  advisable  to  make  these  buildings  very 
large  or  of  an  expensive  type  of  construction  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  $50,000.00  will  provide  buildings  and  furnishings 
adequate  for  the  immediate  future.  The  income  from  the 
dormitories  and  dining  room  should  be  sufficient  to  main- 
tain these  buildings  and  keep  them  in  repair.  The  ap- 
propriation for  completing  the  laboratory  building  and 
building  the  dormitories  should  be  made  available  at  once  in 
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order  to  get  the  work  done  for  the  opening  of  the  college 
year  next  September. 

Library. 

The  insistent  need  for  a  library  building  has  already 
been  pointed  out  in  this  report  and  in  that  of  the  Federal 
Survey.  This  building  can  be  designed  to  include  an  as- 
sembly hall  capable  of  seating  500  persons.  In  later  years 
if  the  library  grows  to  the  point  where  the  space  in  needed 
for  shelving  books  the  assembly  room  can  be  converted  to 
that  use  and  an  auditorium  provided  elsewhere.  An  item  of 
$180,000.00  is  being  asked  for  this  building  and  its  furnish- 
ing. 

Farm  Improvement. 

The  part  of  the  University  grounds  set  aside  for  farm 
purposes  has  been  greatly  improved  in  recent  years.  There 
is  still  a  considerable  area,  however,  which  remains  unim- 
proved; some  of  this  can  probably  never  be  cleared  for  use 
as  cultivated  fields,  but  a  part  of  it  should  be  put  in  good 
condition,  and  there  are  some  new  yards  and  buildings  re- 
quired in  connection  with  the  live  stock.  Twenty  thousand 
dollars  is  being  asked  for  these  purposes. 

Course  in  Commerce. 

We  have  planned  a  program  of  work  designed  to  fit  men 
for  Pacific  commerce  and  for  business  life.  The  first  year 
is  being  given  now  and  we  shall  have  to  add  a  man  to  the 
faculty  who  is  equipped  to  teach  accounting,  business  or- 
ganization and  kindred  subjects.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion No.  16  called  on  us  for  a  report  on  the  advisability  and 
means  of  giving  just  this  sort  of  instruction.  The  answer  is, 
that  this  is  a  part  of  plans  already  formulated  and  in  process 
of  execution.  The  chief  cost  will  be  the  salary  of  the  profes- 
sor and  in  making  up  the  budget  for  the  next  period  allow- 
ance has  been  made  for  this  item. 
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Business  Reorganization. 

Heretofore  practically  all  details  of  business  have  been 
handled  from  the  president's  office.  The  Federal  Survey 
commented  unfavorably  on  this  arrangement  and  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  the  present  system  cannot  be  continued.  In 
the  budget  provision  has  been  made  for  employing  a  business 
agent  who  will  take  charge  of  all  details,  including  the  book 
shop  which  is  now  a  burden  to  the  Librarian,  and  the  over- 
sight of  the  upkeep  of  the  plant.  Matters  of  policy  and 
those  involving  considerable  expenditure  will  necessarily  be 
referred  to  the  president. 

Budget. 

The  following  requirements  for  the  next  biennial  period 
have  been  submitted  to  the  board  and  approved. 

FROM  CURRENT  ACCOUNT. 

Salaries  and  Pay  Roll. 

Faculty   (including  president  and  librarian)   $136,800.00 

Office    force    18,000.00 

Library    assistants 7,800.00 

Mechanic    < 3,960.00 

Laboratory  assistants  and  janitors  6,840.00 

Yardmen    10,200.00 

Farm    foremen 6,000.00 

$189,600.00 


Maintenance  and   Expenses. 

Administration    j. *  $10,000.00 

Buildings    7,000.00 

Grounds    , 2,000.00 

Furniture    _ 6,500.00 

Library «  14,000.00 

Publications  and  Publicity  2,000.00 

Shop    1,000.00 

Apparatus  and  Supplies „ 14,000.00 

Farm    12,000.00 

Travel    7,000.00 


$75,500.00 
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Contingent  Fund. 

Expendable  either  for  salaries  or  expenses  15,000.00 

New   Buildings   and    Improvements. 

(to  be  available  at  once.) 

To  complete  laboratory  building  ,. $17,000.00 

Furniture  for  laboratory  building  13,750.00 

To  complete  roads  and  grading  15,000.00 

Dormitories  and  dining  room  50,000.00 

$95,750.00 

FROM  LOAN  FUND. 

Library    building    $180,000.00 

Farm   improvements    20,000.00 


$200,000.00 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ARTHUR  L.  DEAN, 
President. 
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FINANCIAL  STATEMENT,  JULY  1,  1919,  TO  DECEMBER  31,  1920 


RECEIPTS. 


College  of  Hawaii 
July  1. 1919,  to 
FEDERAL  FUNDS  June  30, 1920 

Balance  from  last  period..  $  3.033.27 

Morrill    Act    of    1890 $25,000.00 

Nelson    Amendment    $25,000.00 

Interest    60.25     53.093.25 


University  of  Hawaii 
July  1, 1920.  to 
December  31,  1920 
$  1,262.61 
$25,000.00 
$25,000.00 

478.25     51,740.86 


SALARIES   AND 

PAYROLL 
Appropriation — Legi 

lure  of  1919  


MAINTENANCE  AND 

EXPENSES 
Appropriation — Legislature 

of  1919  $37 


SALARIES,  PAYROLL 
AND  EXPENSES 
U.  OF  H. 

Balance  from  Salaries 
and  Payroll— College 
of    Hawaii 

Balance   from   Mainten- 
ance and  Expenses,  Col- 
lege of  Hawaii 

Appropriation,  University 
of    Hawaii   


$16,601.01 
$35,000.00  $86,141.19 


SPECIAL  ACCOUNTS- 
GENERAL 
Balance  brought   forward.. 

Farm    

Cooking  Fees  

Textbooks 

Art   Supplies 

Textile  Supplies  

.Miscellaneous    

Cafeteria    

SCHOLARSHIP 

Moneys  received   


AQUARIUM 

Balance   brought   forwart 

Paid    admissions    


5.26 
0.426.76 

140.00 
2,256.95 

324.49 

100,50 
1.462.36  $13,716.32 


2,982.74 
85.95 
62.50 
294.28 
284.27 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

College  of  Hawaii 
July  1, 1919,  to 
FEDERAL  FUNDS.  June  30, 1920 

Agriculture    4,085.00 

Engineering    10,539.58 

English    3,776.33 

Mathematics    3.603.78 

Natural  and  Physical 

Sciences    22,804.87 

Economic    Sciences    7,020.75     51.830.91 

Balance   forward    $  1,262.61 

SALARIES  AND  PAY- 
ROLL 

Administration    $  7.112.67 

Buildings    $  2,032.50 

Grounds    $  3.461.55 

Library    2,290.00 

Shop     1,725.00 

Farm    4,376.46 

Philosophy    760.00 

History      1,800.00 

Art    3,600.00 

Military  and   Physical  Ed.  1,350.00 

Science    1,441.64 

Languages    2,510.00     32,459.82 

Balance   forward    34,540.18 

MAINTENANCE   AND 


University  of  Hawaii 
July  1, 1920,  to 
December  31, 1920 
1,200.00 

,  5,125.80 
1.950.00 
1,800.00 

12.671.47 

2,850.00     25,597.27 
$26,143.59 


Administration  and 

Contingent    2,461.35 

Buildings    3,326.72 

Grounds    1,065.00 

Furniture      1.131.35 

Library   2,178.37 

Publications  and  Publicity  716.69 

Shop    349.51 

Farm    5.030.36 

Apparatus   and   Supplies....  4,639.64     20,898.99 

•ward   16.601.01 


SALARIES.   PAYROLL, 
AND  EXPENSES,  U.  of  H. 
Administration  and 

Contingent    

Buildings    

Grounds     

Furniture    

Library    

Publications  and  Publicity- 
Shop   

Farm   

Apparatus   and   Supplies 
Education  and  Psychology 
History  and  Political 

Science    

Art    

Economics    

Languages    

Sciences    

Military  and  Physical  Ed- 
Balance,   Jan.   1,   1921 

SPECIAL    ACCOUNTS- 
GENERAL 

Farm    

Cooking  Lab 

Textbooks    

Art   Supplies   

Textile    Supplies    


Miscellaneous 

Cafeteria    

Balance     

SCHOLARSHIP. 

Paid  to  Scholars  

Balance   

AQUARIUM. 
Expenses  of  Aquarium 
and  Marine  Biol.  Lab.. 
Balance    


8,736.08 

116.98 
2.295.67 

352.46 
77.82 
1.206.72     12.785.'; 


7.953.03 
2,834.90 
2.068.39 
1,703.56 
3,836.10 
139.65 
1.347.59 
5,228.56 
5.017.92 
1,300.00 


2.200.00 
1,570.38 
1,270.00     41.720.08 


6,673.88 
1.50 
3.408.68 
89.87 
52.27 
461.17 
88.60     10,775.97 


5.866.61       5,866.61       3,813.37       3,813,37 
1,934.09  2,452.82 
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